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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of the Limekilns at Closéburn, Dumfries-shire. 
With an Engraving. 
Sir, 9 asia 

HE use of lime in building, as well as in agriculture, is tod 

obvious to require proof; and ant improvement in the 

mode of burning it, whether it regards the quality of the lime, 
or the economy of fuel, and, still more, when it embraces both, 
becomes an object of national importance. 

In the valley of Closeburn, on the river Nith, there is a body 
of excellent limestone, which is wrought on a very extensive 
scale by the proprieto* Mr Monteath, It makes an ample re< 
turn for the labour bestowed ; and he has been at much pai 
to improve the lime works. Besides his own unwearied labour 
and experience at ome, he has made it his basiness to visit 
every lime work of reputation in the island, and has selected 
and combined every thing that appeared to be advantageous; 
while he has made several improvements of his own. e res 
sult has been, that his kilns are probably the most perfect of any 
thing of the kind. 

Instead of the wide and shallow circular kiln, Comnion in the 
country, Mr Monteath has fourid much advantage from maki 
the kilns elliptical and deep. So much with r to the form 
of the kiln.—He has lately added some parts to it which are 
found of most important use. 

The first is a kind of roof ot cover.—The disadvantage of the 
want of some contrivance to protect kiliis m stormy weather, 
has been long felt; and many attempts have been made, to ap- 
ply some kind of cover, but, we believe, none with such succese 
as that used at Closeburn, represented in the annexed sketch. 
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The next addition is having cast-iron doors below, at: the 
opening where the kiln is drawn. 
There is a grating, through which the ashes fall while draw- 
ing the kiln, which makes that operation a much less disagree- 
able employment than formerly ; and the ashes and small lime 

thus separated are excellent for agricultural purposes. 

There is often a great loss of fuel, from allowing limekilns to 
cool when there is not a demand ; but in those of Mr Mon- 
teath, when there is no demand, all that is necessary to be 
done, is, to shut the cast-iron doors, above as well as below, 
and the dampers in the chimneys. The heat is thus preserved, 
and fuel saved, by keeping the kiln hot, to be ready for use ag 
soon as wanted. 

’ Fig. 1. is a vertical section, through the middle of the kiln, 
wherein AB is the mouth, into which the lime and coal are 
thrown. It is elliptical, being about 9 feet long, and 44 wide. 
The kiln continues of the same width to about 18 feet from the 
bottom, when it begins to taper, until it is only 22 inches wide 
below. 

CD is one of the three openings below, by which tlie lime is 
taken out of the kiln. 

DEFG, is the arched way, by which the lime is removed 
when taken from the kiln. 

HIB, the roof or cover of the kiln, (which is shown on a 
larger scale in. Fig. 2. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4.) 

ig. 2. represents the roof, which consists of a cast-iron frame, 
upon which the doors KK, &c. are hung. These doors fre. 
opened for the introduction of the lime and fuel. 

- The frame also serves to support the brick arches L MN, 
upon which are raised the chimneys O OO, for carrying off the 
smoke. 

Fig. 3,.is a front view of the archway, showing the doors for 
taking out the lime below. 

PPP, the doors from which the larger burnt limestone is 
taken. There is a grating (see ab, fig. 1.) through which the 
shes and smaller lime fall, which is removed from time to time 
by the doors QQ Q. . These last doors are kept shut, while re- 
moving the larger limestone from the doors PP P; and the peo- 
ple are thereby prevented from being annoyed by the dust. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have been favoured with the 
annexed letter from Mr Monteath, which will serve miore fully 
to elucidate the subject. 


* Sir, Closeburn Hall, Nov. 1st, 1813. 
*  € T received your letter of the 1ith of last month, wish- 
ing me to send you some particular aecount of the covers whieh 
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I have placed upon the top of my lime-kilns.. As you have the 
dimensions of thé covers, I have only to state my opinion of 
their utility in facilitating the burning of limestone. I conceive 
the greatest advantage to be derived from them, is in the au- 
tumn and winter season, when a kiln is not worked more than 
8 or 10 hours each day. When the fire remains long at the top 
of the kiln, during a great part of the remaining 16 or 18 hours 
of the 24, and the workmen are not working the kiln, the fire, 
bymeans of the cover, is prevented from escaping, by the cold 
and stormy weather at this season. It is likewise of much use 
in preventing the escape of heat, in case a kiln is allowed to re- 
main unworked for a day or two, which frequently happens in 
our country sales, from an irregular demand for lime. I am of 
opinion, that the covers, with chimneys in them, increase the 
draught of air through the kiln; by which means, a given quan- 
tity of limestone is calcined in a shorter time. But, owing to the 
prejudices of the tacksman and his workmen, it is difficult to 
get at the truth of any thing:—The workmen allow, that owing 
to the covers, they put a less quantity of coal into the kiln in 
the evenings, in = winter season, than they would otherwise 
do if the kilns had no top; and also upon Saturday night, and 
upon Monday morning, when an open-topped kiln requires ad- 
ditional coal to make up for the greater loss, or escape of heat, 
than goes off from a covered kiln. When you were here, [ 
mentioned to you my having fixed doors to the eyes of the 
kilns, which are useful, if it is necessary to allow a kiln to stand 
unworked, by preventing the lime from slacking at the bet- 
tom; and the doors have the effect of stopping the escape of 
the heat at top, which is frequently necessary, for the reasons I 
have above mentioned. 

‘ I last year increased the height of my kilns fronY 24 feet to 
$0 and 32 feet, which I am of opinion has had a tendency to 
save fuel in the ealcination of the limestone; but I was disap- 
pointed in my expectation of drawing out a greater additional 
quantity of burnt stone each day, than I was accustomed to do 
when the kilns did not exceed 24 feet in height. ‘ 

‘ The dimensions of my kilns are now about 10 feet long; at 
bottom, 22 inches wide; at 20 feet high, after spreading yra- 
dually from the bottom, the width is +4 feet; and in the remaining 
ten or twelve feet, the sides of the kiln are perpendicular, and 
of course 42 feet wide at top. My contractor thinks that he cary 
burn lime in a narrow kiln of those dimensions, with a less quan- 
tity of coal than is commonly used in large circular kilns. I 
think a circular kiln, of not more than 5 feet in diameter, and 
30 feet high, burns lime with as small a quantity of coal as the 
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long narrow oval kiln; but the objection to it is the small quan- 
tity of burnt lime it produces every day.” 


Since the foregoing was written, Mr Monteath has i a 
several improvements on the covers of the kilns, particularly that 
of using doors composed of fire-brick or fire-tile, in iron frames, 
similar to those of an air-farnace for melting iron. I hope soon 
to have an opportunity of giving the detatls of those improve- 
ments. 

I am informed that many fatal accidents have happened to 
ships, from limekilns on the sea coast having misled the mari- 
ners on dark and stormy nights, by mistaking them for light- 
houses. [In such situations, these covers to kilns might be the 
means not only of saving property, but of preserving many va- 
luable lives. Rozertson BucHaNan. 

Glasgow, 23. Jan. 1815. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Burning Clay. 


LETTERS TRANSMITTED BY EDWARD BOYD, ESQ. OF MERTON-HALl, 
WIGTONSHIRE, 


Letter from Mr Boyd to Mr M‘Haffie. 


Sir, Merton-Hall, \st Feb, 1815.’ 

From the many flattering marks of respect I have receiv- 
ed from you, and every member of the Wigtown Agricultural 
Society, i should be wanting in gratitude artd good wishes to 
that respectable body, were I to withhold a very interesting and 
beneficial communication I have just received from my friend 
Alex. Craig, Esq. at Cally, upon the method of burning clay, 
or any adhesive subsoil, into ashes, and thereby obtaining, at a 
very trifling expense, a most valuable and active manure. 

Mr Craig’s directions are so plain, that no one can be diffi- 
eked in following them out in practice; and, I flatter myself, 
in a few years, ashes will be found to supersede the necessity of 
ran importing, at a great expense, so much lime from Cumber- 


From the beneficial, nay, I may say wonderful, effects I have 
for years observed of ashes upon my own estate, and now fully 
confirmed by Mr Craig and Mr Wallace’s practice, E trust, the 
Galloway farmer will no longer confine his green crop, from the 
want of manure, to a few acres; but may, by the aid of ashes, 


emulate the Berwickshixe and Northumbrian Agriculturist ia 
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the growth of turnip, for which our dry soils are so well suite 
ed; and, from the mildness of our western climate, we can pre- 
serve, in general, our turnip in the field to a much later period 
than on the east coast, and thereby supply the Glasgow market, 
&c. with fat mutton, when it cannot be got elsewhere. Your 
circulating this comnvanication amongst the members of the So- 
ciety, will much — Sir, your most obedient servant, 
George M‘Haffie, Esq. Corse- Malzie, j Epw. Boyp. 

Secretary, Wigtuwn Agricultural Society. 


Letter from Mr Craig te Mr Boyd. 


Dear Sir, Cally, 28th Jan. 1815. 

I sat readily procure a person who perfectly un- 
derstands the proper method of burning clay, and engage him 
for your friend, Mr _— of Lin-Plumb. I have likewise un- 
dertaken to provide my friends, Alex. Young, Esq. of Harburn, 
and Roger Aytoun, Esq. of Mureston, with labourers for the 
same purpose, and I shall despatch them as carly in spring as 
the weather will admit of burning, that the gentlemen may have 
an opportunity of witnessing the amazing effect of ashes on this 
year’s crop. I trust the example of Mr Bogue, in East Lo- 
thian, and of Messrs Young and Aytoun, in Mid-Lothian, will 
induce other proprietors and occupiers of lands to try the expe- 
riment, and thereby bring the use of clay ashes, which, in my 
apprehension, is destined to mark an era in the agriculture of 
this country, into repute in the Lothians, a district so well 
adapted for carrying on the operation on an extensive scale, and 
from thence be the means of diffusing it over the kingdom. 

Being perfectly convinced, both from ocular demonstration, 
and personal experience, of the infinite utility of clay ashes as 
a manure for every kind of crop, as well as a top dressing, I am 
extremely anxious that the use of them should become universal. 
I shall, therefore, have much pleasure in communicating to you 
every information on the subject, and I have now sat down to 
accomplish that object as far as lies in my power, Having had 
occasion, for some years past, to go repeatedly to Ireland, on the 
business of Mr Murray’s estate there, I was struck with the me- 
thod adopted, in some parts of that country, of burning clay, and 
making use of the ashes in preference to lime, of which there is 
such abundance. ‘The method also adopted of causing the clay, 
just as it is dug out of the ground, and without preparation of 
any sort, to burn of itself, without the secttnbie at ang com- 


bustible, arrested my attention ; and having witnessed the crops 
of wheat and corn of every description, as well as flax and po- 
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tatoes, luxuriant almost beyond credibility, produced from stiff 
clay soils, without the aid of any other manure than ashes so 
obtained, I determined to make the experiment at home; and 
accordingly, on my return, | commenced operations, and have 
practised the burning of subsoil for three years, with the great- 
est success. 1 was difficulted at first for want of clay ; but I hit 
upon a vein or bed of tenacious subsoil, partly till, and partly 
clay, which answers the purpose quite well, though I do not ap- 
prehend it is so good as clay. The ashes I have hitherto ap- 
plied solely to the production of turnip; but within the last ten 
days, I have laid nearly 560 cart loads on grass lands as a top 
dressing :—My turnip crops from ashes have exceeded any thing 
of the kind in this neighbourhood. I was twice in London in 
the course of last summer and harvest ; and on my way to and 
from town, | saw no turnips superior, hardly any equal to my 
crop, though | passed through Berwickshire and Northumber- 
Jand. 

Last season, by way of experiment, I manured part of my 
turnip field with well rotted stable dung, which was ploughed in 
the same day it was led out,—the remainder with ashes ;—-the 
seed, which was of the yellow-field sort, was sown on the same 
day ;—that sown on the ashes, sprung much earlier than that on 
the dung; continued more vigorous during the season; and when 
I pulled them lately, the turnips produced from the ashes were 
more than double the size of those from the dung. I regret that 
I did not weigh the produce of each, but I have marked off a 
square chain of Swedish, which ] mean to weigh, to ascertain 
the produce per acre. Excepting myself, no person has hither- 
to practised the burning of clay or subsoil in this country, till 
Jast season, when I prevailed on Mr John Wallace, a tenant of 
Mr Murray’s, in Tongland parish, to try the experiment. In 
consequence of some misunderstanding that had arisen between 
Mr Wallace and the former tenant, an contrary to the usual 
practice, declined to sell to Mr Wallace the outgoing crop, and 
carried the whole off to the immediate adjoining farm which he 
rented. Mr Wallace was thereby put to considerable inconve- 
nience, having no fodder for his stock during winter, and being 
deprived of the means of raising dung for his green crop. In 
his distress he applied to me, and I engaged ie him a person 
to burn clay. ‘Though it was about the beginning of May be- 
fore the burning commenced, yet Mr Wallace obtained as many 
ashes as manured 20 acres. Notwithstanding the turnips were 
‘Jater of being sown than usual, and were too long in being hoed, 
‘Mr Wallace obtained for them the second premium for green 
crop from the Agricultural Society in the Stewartry; and, since, 
the Highland Socicty have awarded to him their first pren:ium, 
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Mr Wallace has a considerable quantity of ashes on hand for 
his Swedish turnip this season, and he means to have at least 60 
acres of turnip from ashes. So fully convinced is he of the su- 
perior efficacy of clay ashes, that he has repeatedly declared to 
me, he would not now be at the trouble of carting dung from 
Kirkcudbright to his farm, though only one mile and a half dis- 
tant, even if he were to get the dung ina present. To burn 
the clay has cost me Is. per cart load. Mr W. laid on, at first, 
about 45 cart loads to the acre, and diminished the quantity to 
30. I laid on, however, a much larger quantity; but I should 
imagine that from 40 to 50 loads per acre, would be a fair dose 
for our light soils. ‘To you who have experienced the beneficial 
result of ashes obtained by paring and burning the surface, it is 
needless to have said any thing in fievour of ashes obtained from 
burning subsoil, or to mention the facility which they afford to 
the extension of the green crop system, to a breadth not hither- 
to contemplated. I may however mention, that this year, by 
means of ashes, I was enabled to raise three times the quantity 
of green crop that I had of white crop; and though my farm 
is no doubt of small extent, still it shows what may be done on 
a larger scale, where greater facilities can be obtained. 

Though I do not apprehend that any written account I can 
give you, will afford half so satisfactory an idea of the method 
of burning clay, or indeed any kind of subsoil of moderate te- 
nacity, as ocular inspection of the work, yet I shall give you the 
best description I can. 

The general method of proceeding to work, is to make an 
oblong enclosure, of the dimensions of a small house (say 15 feet 
by 10) of green turf sods, raised to the height of 34 or 4 feet. 
In the inside of this enclosure air-pipes are drawn diagonally, * 
which communicate with holes Jeft at each corner of the exterior 
wall. These pipes are formed of sods put on edge, and the space 
between them so wide only as another sod can easily cover. In 
each of the four spaces left between the air-pipes and the outer 
wall, a fire is kindled with wood and dry turf, and then the - 
whole of the inside of the inclosure or kiln, filled with dry turf, - 
which is very soon on fire; and on the top of that, when well 
kindled, ts throws the clay, in small quantities at a time, and 
repeated as often as necessary, which must be regulated by the ~ 
intensity of the burning. ‘The air-pipes are of use only at first, 
because, if the fire burns with tolerable keenness, the sods forme . 
ing the pipes will soon be reduced to ashes. ‘The pipe on the 
weather side of the kiln only is left open, the mouths of the other 
three being stopped up, and not opened except the wind should 
veer about. As the inside of the enclosure, or kiln, begins te 
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be filled-up with clay, the outer wall must be raised: in height, 
always taking care to have it at least 15 inches higher than the 
top of the clay, for the purpose of keeping the wind from act- 
ing on the fire. When the fire burns through the outer wall, 
which it often does, and particularly when the top is overloaded 
with clay, the breach must be stopped up immediately, which 
can only be effectually done by building another sod wall from 
the foundation, opposite to it, and the sods that formed that part 
of the first wall are soon reduced to ashes. The wall can be rais- 
ed as high as may be convenient to throw on the clay, and the 
kiln may be increased to any size, by forming a new wall when 
the previous one is burnt through. I have had them so wide as 
to afford space for a horse and cart to turn on them; but, when 
they are so broad, it requires the workmen to walk on the top 
of them when feeding with clay, which I would not recommend, 
because the more loosely the clay can be laid on, the more ra- 
pidly will it burn.—I did not take all the trouble above stated 
with my kilns ;—having the advantage of a quantity of old moss 
sticks and tree roots, which I split, and kindled a large parcel 
of them, and surrounded the fire with a quantity of dry turf, 
and, as soon ds it was well kindled, I built round a strong wall 
of sods, and went on, adding clay to the fire, and sods to the 
outer walls when necessary, till the kilns were so large as to con- 
tain upwards of 100 loads of ashes. 

The principal secret in burning consists in having the outer 
wall made quite close and impervious to the external air, and 
taking care to have the top always lightly, but completely covér- 
ed with clay ; because if the external air should come in contact 
with the fire, either on the top of the kiln, or by means of its 
bursting through the sides, the fire will be very soon extinguish- 
ed.—In short, the kilns require to be attended nearly as closely as 
charcoal pits.—Clay is much easier burnt than either moss or 
Joam ;—it does not undergo any alteration in its shape, and on 
that account allows the fire and smoke to get up easily between 
the lumps ;—where2s moss and loam, by crumbling down, are 
very apt to smother the fire, unless carefully attended to. No 
rule can be laid down for regulating the size of the lumps of clay 
thrown on the kiln, as that must depend on the state of the fire ; 
but I have found eyery lump completely burmt on opening the 
kiln ; and some of them were thrown on larger than my head, 
Clay no doubt burns more readily if it be dug up and dried for 
a day or two before it be thrown on the kiln; but this operation 
is not necessary, as it will burn though thrown on quite wet. 
Afier a kiln is fairly set a-going, no coal or wood, or any sort of 
combustible is necessary, the wet clay burning of itself, aud it 
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can only be extinguished by intention, or the carelessness of the 
operator,—the vicissitudes of the weather having hardly any ef- 
fect on the fires, if properly attended to. It may perhaps be 
necessary to mention, that when the kiln is burning with great 
keenness, a stranger to the operation may be apt to think that 
the fire is extinguished: If, therefore, any person, either through 
impatience, or too great curiosity, should insist on looking into 
the interior of the ila, he will certainly retard, and may pos- 
sibly extinguish, the fire ;—for, as I mentioned before, the 
chief secret consists in keeping out the external air from the 
fire. In East Lothian, where they have abundance of clay, and 
no great quantity of green turf, it would perhaps be best to 
burn the Z in draw-kilns the same as lime; and I apprehend 
your friend Mr Bogue will adopt that method, 

I am no chemist; but I suppose the subsoil burnt in close 
kilns, is superior to the surface burnt in open heaps, which is 
the general mode of burning in this country, in proportion as it 
contains a much greater quantity of carbon, which, combining 
with oxygen, gives cut carbonic acid. 

By having kept my eyes open during my first visit to Ireland, 
I consider that I have rendered my neighbours two essential 
services. The first, by showing them how to convert, at a mo-~ 
derate expense, the most worthless barren subsoil into excellent 
manure. The other, by bringing into notice the external appli- 
cation of green liverwort (Lichen Vulgaris) as an infallible cure 
for dropsy. I was laughed at when | first broached these mat- 
ters, both by the agriculturist and medical practitioner ; but 
having witnessed the successful results of both, I determined ta 
persevere, in spite of the ridicule with which I was assailed ; and 
now the most eminent physician in the south of Scotland has 
declared, that he could not reconcile it to his conscience, not to 
apply liverwort in every case of dropsy in which he may be con- 
sulted ; and Clay ashes bid fair very speedily to come into equal 
estimation with the agricultural world. I am, very truly, Dear 
Sir, Your most obedient and humble servant, 

To Edward Boyd, Esq. of Merton-hall. Azex. Craic, 


cr That our readers may see at one view all that is material 
in the discussion to which this practice has given rise, we 

add the following letters.— 
Mr Craig to the Editor of the Dumfries and Galloway Courier. 
In consequence of your having published in your newspaper 
of the 7th inst. a letter which I had lately the honour of address- 
ing to Edward Boyd, Esq. of Merton-hall, on the subject of 
burning clay, or any tolerably adhesive subsoil, and applying 
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the ashes as a most beneficial manure, I beg leave to trouble you 
with the following observations, for the purpose of putting your 
numerous readers on their guard against the discouragement 
which may result from their inexperience, should any of them 
attempt to carry my directions into execution; for, though these 
directions were made out in as plain terms as I could well use, 
yet I am inclined to think, that the operation must he seen, be- 
fore it can be reduced to practice with any tolerable effect. I 
am particularly anxious to call the attention of the public to this 
subject, because a failure at the outset may tend to retard the 
general adoption of a system, by which a cheap and inexhausti- 
ble fund of the very best manure is placed within the reach of 
every occupier of land, and by means of which the greatest ser- 
vice may be rendered to the community. My solicitude on this 
subject is increased by the fact, that a few of my intelligent 
neighbours, seeing what I had accomplished, made the attempt 
with their own farm servants last season; but they uniformly 
failed ; not so much owing to the difficulty of the operation, as 
to their own impatience. Jn the practice usually adopted, of 
paring and burning, a vast quantity of smoke, and sometimes 
flame, is visible from every one of the heaps of turf; but in the 
mode employed to burn subsoil, no flame 1s ever seen, and often 
very little smeke,—a circumstance which makes strangers to the 
operation naturally conceive that the fire is nearly extinguished, 
and from a mistaken wish to rouse the latent embers, they tear 
open the kiln, for the purpose of applying wood or dry turf; by 
which means they infallibly strike against the rock they are de- 
sirous of avoiding, and effectually extinguish the fire. 

In the course of next month, I intend to commence burning 
clay on an extensive scale. I would, therefore, beg leave to 
suggest, to such of your readers as may be disposed to try the 
experiment, and have time to spare, that it might be advisable 
for them to take a ride to this place, and examine the operation 
here, before they begin work at home. I shall be happy to af- 
ford them every information in my power; and in case of my 
being out of the way, I shall leave directions with the workmen, 
to aflord, to every inquirer, all the information on the subject 
that may be wanted. In my letter to Mr Boyd, I mentioned 
that I was indebted to Ireland for the first hint of the practica- 
bility of reducing wet clay or subsoil to ashes; but it may be 
proper to state, that the practice is not by any means general in 
that country, though paring and burning is quite common. 
Only very few therefore of the Irish labourers in this neighbour- 
hood know any thing of the operation. ‘They are now, however, 
all upon the alert to learn; and next year there may probably 
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be found a sufficient number of workmen on Mr Murray’s estate 
here, able to execute the business, and who may be hired for that 
purpose to go to different parts of the country. 

On the 20th inst. I pulled and weighed the Swedish turnip 
alluded to in my letter to Mr Boyd; the weight a acre a- 
mounts to 52 ton 1 cwt. 48 lib,—Six turnips weighed 81 lib., 
and a single turnip weighed 15 lib. 3 oz. i ‘suppose the pro- 
duce is superior to any ghing ever known in this country on the 
best soils; and when the quality of the ground on which these 
turnips grew (a thin light soil on a rocky bottom), is taken into 
consideration, the produce is almost incredible. My Swedish 
turnip from clay ashes, the year before, were fully better than 
the above crop, owing to the seed having been remarkably good, 
which is not the case in the present instance. The above weight 
includes the tops and tails of the turnip; but as they grew in 
the centre of Mr Murray’s preserve of game, very little of the 
tops remained, the whole nearly having been stripped off by 


pheasants, and part of the turnip also having been eaten by 
hares. 


ally, Feb, 25. 1815, 


ae 


Mr Boyd to the Editor of the Edinburgh Correspondent. 


In your paper of the 6th, a letter, signed ‘* Rusticus, ” ape 
peared, with some jocular remarks respecting the burning of clay 
into ashes for manure, as described in Mr Craig’s conrmunicay 
tion to me on that subject. I should not have deemed it neces- 
sary to have noticed Rusticus’s letter, had I not been the cause 
of bringing my friend Mr Craig before the public, by obtaining 
permission from him to print, for the information of the Wig- 
ton Agricultural Society, a private communication Mr Craig 
favoured me with. I shall, therefore, without assuming any dis~ 
guise, inform the public, that upon the estate of Merton-hall, 
near Newton-Stewart, I have burned loamy clay to a consider- 
able extent for some years, and that I have raised by the ashes 
excellent turnip and wheat crops; aud should it suit Rusticus to 
pay a visit to Galloway, he will now be able to form some idea 
of the value of clay ashes, by examining 18 acres of rye sown 
last October, upon the Flow Moss of Burneau, one of the most 
worthless pieces of Gon’s creation, being 40 feet deep, and, for 
a great way down, ‘nothing but light white fungus. ‘This moss 
was pared and burned, without producing a spoonful of ashes; 
then ploughed by men with the plough-spade in winter 1814, 
During last summer four cart-loads of shell lime, or.$0 Carlisle 
bushels, with 30 cart loads of clay ashes, were by poneys, in 
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pattens, carted on to the surface, and harrowed in alongst with 
the seed in October. When I left Galloway, 14 days ago, the 
appearance was beautiful, and may be seen, right and left, from 
the mail coach, two miles from Newton-Stewart towards Port- 
Patrick. Not having with me a copy of Mr Craig’s letter, I 
may not recollect its contents correctly; but sure I ‘am, he never 
asserted that clay could be burned without any combustible, nor 
did he ever ool 500 cart load of ashes acre to his grass- 
ground. I think he states, that he had this season carted 
out 500 cart load to top-dress grass. I presume 50 loads must 
have been, by Rusticus, multiplied into 500. . As to burning 
clay without thee aid of combustibles, Mr Craig means to assert, 
that after a kiln is once set on fire, as described in his excellent 
letter, that no additional aid of peat, wood, or other combust- 
ible, is requisite, and that the wet clay from the pit is burned 
by being thrown on the top of what was previously laid on the 
kiln. And, while on this part of Rusticus’s letter, I shall state 
the result of my practice-—An Irish labourer burned for me, at 
the expense of 15/., 700 cartfuls of excellent clay ashes, with on- 
ly 4 cart loads of turf or peat, and ten or a dozen old tree roots; 
—one of these kilns contained fully 300 loads of ashes. In my 
part of the country, the whole yalue of the fuel used did not 
exceed 10s. or 12s, ; consequently, I had my ashes under 6d. a 
cartful, which I conceived well worth 4s. or 5s., if not more. 
The same labourer who made these ashes, I recommended to 
my friend, John C. Curwen, Esq. of Workington- Hall; who, 
last summer, had upwards of 4000 loads burned by him anda 
few assistants, from soil which I should call cold worthless clay; 
and just before Mr Curwen visited this metropolis, he advised 
me that he had so simplified burning clay, that the expense would 
not exceed 3d. a load. Being no chemist, more than Rusti- 
cus or Mr Craig, I shall not pretend to assign a philosophical 
reason for fire converting clay, or any worthless adhesive sub- 
soil into valuable and active manure; but, that it does so, 1 know 
from practice, and will not relinquish the fact to any chemist in 
Europe. I am inclined to believe, that in most clay there is 
oxide of iron, and that the action of fire expels the acid some- 
times existing in such soil, and therefore works the change of 
making what is worthless exceedingly valuable. The idea of 
carting 500 loads per acre, of wet clay, as a top dressing for 
sharp Galloway land, or even 50, if at any distance from the 
pit, is really so ridiculous, that I think it useless to notice it 
farther ; and, as I have little inclination, and less ability, to en- 
ter into any public controversy with any anonymous writer, I 
shal] conclude my observations, by advising those gentlemen, 
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who are inclined to burn clay, to apply to Mr Craig, Mr Wal« 
Jace, or myself; and am sure any of us will endeavour to send 
Irish labourers, who understand the business of making ashes 
from clay; and should Rusticus visit Galloway, he shall be 
satisfied by ocular demonstration at Merton- Hall, and all his 
doubts removed. 

Edinburgh, March 9, 1815. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
On Savings’ Banks. 


All is the gift of industry; whate’er 
Exalts, embellishes, and renders life 
Delightful. Tomson, 


Sir, Edinburgh, 29th March, 1815. 


In a work so successfully adapted to the improvement 
of agriculture, it is quite reasonable to expect you will gladly 
give a place to any lucubration, however tame, if at all dis- 
tinct and well intended, having in view the ease, comfort,-and 
melioration of that class of the people, constituting the heart 
and sinews of the farming interest—the industrious and labour- 
ing poor. To beget and foster a rational and legitimate feeling 
of pride, is to teach them independence ; and by accomplishin 
this, you bid fair to improve, in no small degree, the mor 
features of the people. ' 

The object of the desultory remarks which follow, is to re- 
commend to the notice of your readers, the formation of Sav- 
ings’ Banks, which already have had the happiest effects wherever 
established. 

During the last century, a number of Friendly Societies were 
established by the labourers in the different parts of Great 
Britain, to enable them to make provision against old age and 
want. The principle of these Societies is, thet the members 
pay stated sums periodically, from which an allowance is made 
upon sickness or old age, and to their families upon their death. 

ese Societies have done much 3 but they are attended 
with disadvantages. For example, the frequent meetings of 
the members occasion the loss of much time, and often of a 
good deal of money spent in dissipation. The stated payments 
must be regular; or, after a certain time, the member necessa~- 
rily (from its being in fact an insurance) loses the benefit of all 
that he has formerly paid. Nothing more than the stated pay- 
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ments caf be made, however well the member might be able at 
the time to add a little to his store. Frequently, the value of 
the chances on which the Societies are formed, is ill calculated ; 
whereby either the contributors do not receive in the ratio of 
their payments, or too large an allowance is given at first, which 
induces the bankruptcy of the institution. Frequently, the sums 
are embezzled. by artfal men, who, by imposing on inexperi- 
ence, get themselves elected into offices of trust.* The return 
is distant and contingent ;—each member not having benefit 
from his contributions in every case, but only.in the event of 
falling into the situations of distress ‘provided for by the Socie- 
ty, which are often even whimsical; and the whole concern is 
so complicated, that many hesitate in embarking in it their hard- 
earned savings. 

The disadvantages of Friendly Societies have given rise, in 
many parts of the country, to institutions known by the name 
of Menages. The principle of these institutions usually is, that 
a number of persons agree to pay a certain sum each, periodical- 
ly, for a given period, (for the trouble of keeping which, they 
pay 2 premium); and during that period, or at the end of it, 
each member receives the amount of his contributions; b 
which means, the members are enabled to accumulate a small 


sum to buy a piece of furniture, to pay their rent, or to lay in 
w 


a stock of meal or other provisions ; which, from their impro- 
vidence, and from the impossibility of their Keeping money by 
them unspent, they might not otherwise have accomplished.— 
These institutions are usually established; like’ the Friendly So- 
cieties, for his own. advantage, by the keeper of a tippling- 
house; and the result is, that the members often spend four 
shillings, when they deposit two ;—they are often glad to accept 
of goods, as the money is ae spent by the collector ; and 
not unfrequenily they get nothing at all. ‘The keeper is always 
eager to give credit to his unfortunate customers, on the guaran- 
tee of their deposite. 

The evils which sometimes, and indeed too often, result from 
Benefit Societies, is not a new complaint. The august moralist 
of the last century, Dr Samuel Johnson, it is not perhaps genes 
rally known, procured a precarious subsistence im early life by 
writing sermons. One of these masterly'productions was com- 
posed for, and preached by; the pastor of Ashbourn, in Derby- 
shire, to allay a ferment which had been generated in his parish, 


* Two fatal examples of this result occurred in one district in this 
city very lately, —whereby 700/. of the hard-earnings of at least 400 
people were swept away entirely. 
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by the fraud, or misconduct, of the managers of one of these 

lubs, in which its whole labouring poor seems to have been in- 
volved. The language is vehement and powerful, and the text 
truly striking:—‘ Nay, you do wrong and defraud, and that 
* your brethren.’ * 

Such being the disadvantages of Friendly Societies and Me- 
nages; and it appearing, that one great cause of labourers spend- 
ing the whole of their earnings, arose from their having no easy, 
simple, and secure mode of depositing their savings to advan- 
tage, Savings Banks were, a year ago, engrafted upon the la- 
bours of the Society for Suppressing Mendicity in Edinburgh ; 
and have since been established in different parts of Scotland, 
for receiving small deposites, and repaying them when desired, 
with the highest interest which can be afforded. The very great 
success of these establishments, in promoting economy, sobrie- 
ty, industry, and happiness, has induced gentlemen in many 
counties to patronize the scheme,—thereby conferring on the 

le a benefit that will be valuable as well.as permanent. 
_ It will be found, on due investigation, quite imperative for the 
welfare of the scheme, that in place of taking the managers by 
ballot, or election, from the body of contributors themselves, 
the concern should be entirely conducted by individuals of 
knowledge and experience, in a higher station; so that those 
who derive benefit from the Bank, may have nothing to do but 
pay in, or draw out, their money, as in an ordinary bank. 

It may be advisable, by the name and form given to the So- 
ciety, to bring all the Savings Banks within the acts of Parlia- 
ment (33. Geo, III. c. 54. ; 35, Geo, III. c. 111,; 43. Geo. LIL. 
¢.111.; 49. Geo. III. c. 125) for the encouragement of Friend- 
ly Societies, by which it will have great facilities in obtainin 
redress, in the event of any embezzlement of its funds, and wi 
enjoy other advantages. 

With regard to the details of the execution of this, no better 
model can [ recommended than the plan followed by the Edine 
bari Bank, on account of its simplicity and precision. 

_ The terms of the bank are printed on slips of paper for cir- 
culation, as shortly expressed as possible, not occupying above 
10 lines ;—mentioning the.hour and place at which the Bank is 
open ;—that no sum less than a shilling can be received ;—that 
interest at four per cent. is allowed ;—that repayment is made 
when desired ;—that interest is allowed only on sums amountin 
to 12s, 6d., or multiples of that sum; + and that it is comput 


* 1st Corinthians, 6. chap. 8. verse. 
+ If five per cent. is allowed, 10s. will be the sum on which in- 
terest is allowed. ? 
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by months, as calculation by days on such small sums would be 
extremely troublesome, without any adequate advan 
When a person pays or draws money, the transaction is 
marked on one of these slips, ruled on the back; stating the 
date; the sum in words, to prevent vitiation; and the sum in 
figures, for the convenience of addition ; with the initials of the 
manager. The slip is kept by the depositor as his voucher. 
The payment, or draught, is at the same time marked on a co- 
py of the slip, (without the sum in words, or initials of the ma- 
nager), contained in a book; each page of which is ruled into 
three such slips, so as to afford an exact copy of the voucher 
held by the contributor ; the rumber of the page being miarked 
on the voucher, for the sake of easy reference. The receipts 
and draughts of each day are at the same time marked ina 
cash- book, containing a Debtor and Creditor side, to show how 
the funds stand. In the country, a single person will ‘be easily 
able to do the whole business of the parish for a week, in an hour. 
In one or two banks, it is done on clergyman in his own 
house, or in the session-house, on rday evening after work: 
and it is understood, that the same mode is proposed in someother 
banks about to be established. In places of greater resort, more 
than one person may be necessary. In Edinburgh, three di- 
rectors are occupied ; the first writing on the slip,—the second 
in the slip-book,—the third in the cash-book ;—by which ar- 
rangement, a great deal of business is done in an hour. 
he interest is easily computed; each 12s. 6d. yielding, at 
4 per cent., a halfpenny per month. At the end of the year, 
the interest and capital of each contributor are added together, 
and anew receipt given him for the accumulated sum, and a 
corresponding entry made in the books. As one proof of the 
advantages of such a bank as this, it may be noticed, that 2s. 
saved each week, and continued for 20 years, will at the end of 
that period produce, of principal and interest, 158/.;—and to 
stamp the institutions with the most legitimate mark of appro- 
bation, let it be told, to the honour of the Banks in Scotland, 
that their country branches have been directed to pay 5 per cent. 
on gums deposited on account of Parish Savings Banks. 
No period is better adapted for introducing the plan of Pa- 
rish Banks to thé notice of your readers than the present, in 
uence of the great reduction in the price of the necessa- 
ries of life; so that few farm-servants will be found who cannot 
afford to spare 2s. a week. The same wages are given to a mart 
before, as after marriage; a larger sum might well be saved by 
the first class, which is too often spent in wasteful dissipation. 
During the first ten or twelve years of a labourer’s marriage, 
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his difficulties are greatest. Then his children are young, and 
in need of education. The mother’s time and care are expended 
in attending to them. Savings, during this period, are few and 
trivial; but afterwards the children begin to support themselves; 
and the parent may increase his rate of saving, so as, withdor- 
mer frugality, to lay up a store for old.age. In Scotland, no- 
thing is required but to show the labourer the best means of se- 
curing that part of his wages which he can spare;—AND IT WILL 
BE DONE. ‘The advantage of fostering such a habit, is abun- 
dantly felt ;—the result must be admired ;—and small, indeed, 
will be the exertion required, to make the extension of Savings’ 
Banks universal.—Their adoption in populous towns will be a 
sure check to the frightful ravages committed upen the morals and 
the purses of the working people, by the pawnbroking system. 
—Thanks be to God, these evils have not yet found the way to 
our country parishes. 

I confidently hope, that your country readers will attend to 
this important subject; and beg to add, that they will find va. 
luable information, by consulting the works under noted.* I 
am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, J. 


* Swift’s Works.—Wallace on the Numbers of Mankind. 
Malthus on Population. 
Count de Salis’s Proposal for Improving Friendly Societies. 
Dunean’s Essay on Parish Banks. 
Transactions of the Highland Society. 
An Account of the Edinburgh Savings’ Bank. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On the Advantages to be derived from the Knowledge of Compa- 
rative Anatomy. 
Happy the man, who, ‘studying Nature’s laws, 


Through known effects cai trace the secret cause. 
Translation from Vino. 


Sir, Edinburgh, 14th April, 1815. 
* How very lately was Natural History, in which the 

‘order of system has been so very happily established, nothin 
‘ btit a confused heap of inaccurate and uncertain facts!’ The 
science of Chemistry, until it engaged the attention of Boyle, 
Boerhaave, and Stahl, and was embellished with the rudiments 
of the present doctrines, by our celebrated countryman Black; 

appears to have been only in the first stage of a sickly infancy. 
Every science has had its era of improvement or embellish- 

VOL. XVI. NO. 62; 
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That of Optics by Newton, of Medicine by Cullen, &c. 
&e. ; and even the science of Mathematics, in which the ancients 
so highly excelled, and were supposed to have perfected, is re- 
ceiving new hustre from the present generation. I think it may 
be fairly asserted, that Scotland has paved the way to the vast im- 
rovement in agricultural pursuits, which has adorned the la- 
Sore of the present generation ; and it is not too much to a- 
scribe to your own publication, a great portion of the resulting 
value to the aggregate wealth of the empire. 

Much yet remains to be done. An Adjunct has, however, 
just started up, to whom a farmer of the last century would little 
have thought of turning for advice or instruction. That which 
has been pursued with unceasing industry and ardour on the 
Continent since 1780, appears, at last, to have arrested the at- 
tention of a philosopher, equal in literary rank and dignity to 
Berthollet, Morveau, Lavoisier, or Fourcroy, who there first in- 
troduced Comparative Anatomy as a polite and legitimate branch 
of study—ingrafting, upon it, that of Veterinary Medicine. 

observations are intended to usher in to the notice of 
your readers a prospectus of a course of Comparative. Ana- 
tomy, just published by Dr Barclay of this city, which your 
time wilf be well employed indeed in transcribing and giving to 
your friends. 

The field is wide, grand, and open; but that part of it which 
mainly concerns your friends, is the second branch, where his 
prelections and illustrations will pour fresh knowledge upon a - 
field hitherto not only barren and unfruitful, but perverse and 
sterile; I mean the stock of knowledge possessed by country 
farriers. But, supposing their perversity to carry them the 
length of rejecting such instruction, still country gentlenien, by 
imbibing this knowledge, will be taught how to appreciate the 
Tabours or advice of these practitioners. They will procure ma- 
terials on which to found a plan of thinking for theniselves, till 
at length they will be able easily to discover who are ignorant, 
_ and who well informed, and rational. Besides, what bright 
hopes does such a discipline raise, of seeing the diseases of our 
flocks and herds treated upon principles as pure, liberal, and 
seientific, as that of medicine ? What hopes does it raise, of the 
horse, and every domesticated animal, not only being well treat- 
ed in sickness, but the various breeds improved, and better 
adapted to local circumstances and situations !—Qn the Conti- 
nent, such rhen as we have noticed, did not think their names 
dishonoured, if attached to treatises on the diseases of poultry :— 
May not the exertions of Dr. Barclay, on this occasion, rouse 
other philosophers to follow his footsteps, and lead them to a- 
dorn, as he has done, the Study of Nature ? 
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In tha expectation that this may be the case ;—in the hope 
that farriers and country gentlemen may not turn away their 
eyes from this subject without due consideration,—where every 
step tends to produce new delight, new facts, illustrating the Di- 
vine Order of Nature, and to pour fresh instruction upon the 
mind of man,—I take my leave of you; not without am ardent 
desire that you may, one day, as eagerly recommend it as I 
now do. I am, Sir, Your, &e. 

J. 


==Z2 
* Comparative Anatomy, 


‘ Dr Banctay will begin a course of Comparative Anatomy 
on Tuesday the 9th of May, at eleven o’clock forenoon ; in 
which he will dissect and demonstrate the Structures of Quadru- 
peds, Birds, and Fishes. 

* As such a course is of more various application than that 
which merely relates to the Human structure, the Student. of 
Medicine will have an opportunity, not only of extending his 
knowledge of Dissection; but of drawing conclusions in Phy- 
siology, from what he himself observes, as well as from what he 
receives on report. 

* The Naturalist may at the same time learn to trace the rela- 
tions that subsist between the external and internal characters 
that distinguish species; while those who are concerned in the 
preservation of domesticated animals, will readily perceive how 
a knowledge of their structare may be applied in improving the 
treatment of the diseases to which they are liable. 

* On the other hand, the Physico- Theologist, who may dislike 
to witness 'the Dissection of the Human body, will, in similar 
structures, observe many analogous displays of Divine power, 
intelligence, and foresight, that must equally tend to exalt his 
ideas of the Infinite Wisdom whieh supports the whole, and so 
admirably adapts means to their ends through every link in the 
wonderful chain of ‘animated beings. 

‘ Or if any one choose, as Cuvier has done, to trace, from the 
fossil remains of Animals, the revolutions which have taken place 
on the surface of the globe; he may, from extending his know- 
ledge of the species that now exist, be enabled to ascertain what 
reliques ‘are peculiar to those that exist no longer; and where 
any analogies can. be/observed between them and the animals of 
the present day; may form some conjecture as to what had been 
their 'instinetsand habits. and if they have.been natives of those 
countries where they now are to be found, be led to a considera- 
tion of the singular changes 7“ regard to.beat, and cold, and 
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‘various productions that must have taken place in those regions 
of the earth where they.once enjoyed an animated existence, but 
where now the last of their scattered remains lie buried deep 
under the surface. 


* *.* The course will terminate about the end of July.’ 


The general ignorance of country farriers, of the. internal 
structure and diseases of live-stock, has been long a subject of 
complaint in every part of Scotland. Even in many of our 
large towns, there is not a single Veterinary practitioner of edu- 
cation or repute; though there are few country gentlemen or 
‘farmers who have not sustained greater losses from the want of 
such a person, than would have paid for medical attendance on 
‘a large family for half a generation. One great cause of this 
ignorance, at least among gentlemen and the higher classes of 
farmers, probably is the little opportunity they enjoy of becom- 
ing acquainted with the anatomy of the domestic animals, on a 
knowledge of which the treatment of their diseases must mate- 
rially depend. It is impossible, therefore, not to look forward, 
with our intelligent correspondent, to very happy consequences 
from the dissections and demonstrations of so celebrated an 
anatomist as Dr Barclay; and a good foundation being thus 
laid, we may hope that the treatment of diseased animals will 
soon attract the attention of professional men in a much higher 
degree than it has hitherto done. 

The reader will find a very sensible paper on the Veterinary 
Art, with some references to the Veterinary Establishments in 
France, for which we are indebted to the same correspondent, 
in our 13th volume, p. 188.—Con. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Tue following Table has been transmitted for insertion, by 
J. F. Erskine, Esq. of Mar, and will be found exceedingly 
ugefal for the purpose of reference, at a time when the influ- 
ence of laws on the price of corn has excited so much discus- 
sion. As the office of Inspector-General of Imports and Ex- 
ports was not established till the year 1696, no earlier account 
of these can be obtained than for 1697, with which this Table 
begins. It agrees with the tables subjoined to the last edition 
ef Charles Smith’s Tracts on the Corn Trade and Corn Laws, 
as'far as they go, that is, till 1800; and the prices, exports and 
imports,- of the subsequent years, have been given from euthen- 
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tic documents,—with the necessary allowance, in regard to pri- 
ces, for the difference between the best and middling qualities. 

It is well known, that the system of restraining importati-n, 
and encouraging exportation, was established by the statutes 
1688 and 1700; and that it continued in force, with little in- 
terruption, till 1765; after which, it was virtually overthrown, 
by successive annual enactments, till 1773, when the leading 
principle was finally departed from. This Table will show, whe- 
ther or not there was any good reason for the new policy of di- 
verting the industry and capital of the nation from agricultural 
pursuits ; and what has been the effect of large importations on 
the prices of grain,—which it was obviously the object of the law 
of 1773 to prevent from finding its due level relatively to other 
commodities. Whatever may be the cause of the striking con- 
trast between the prices before 1765, and since, it is certainly 
impossible to maintain, with any shadow of reason, that the ad- 
mission of foreign corn, at the rates fixed by the Acts 1773, 1791 
and 1804, hes bed any great effect in reducing the averages of 
the last 50 years, On the contrary, an impartial person would 
say, on inspecting such a table as this, that by these Acts the 
progress of agriculture must have been checked, and the extent 
of production made to bear a lower proportion to that of con- 
sumption, than there is any reason to believe it would have done, 
had they never been mace,—allowing the utmost that can be re- 
quired for the increase of consumption since our exports ceased. 

‘he demand, indeed, has augmented so greatly, that it cannot 
be said that agriculture, during the greater part of these 50 years, 
has been discouraged; but it has been encouraged only indirect- 
ly,—and in an especial manner by the interruption of our inter- 
course with the Continent during the latter years of the late 
war; instead of being left to keep pace, as it most probably 
would have done, with manufactures and commerce, if importa- 
tion had not been permitted at comparatively low prices. 

One thing is sufficiently evident from a careful examination ox 
the prices under the new system. ‘The successive advances of the 
rates at which importation was to be permitted, gave no protec- 
tion whatever to the corn-growcr, unless in years of uncommon 
abundance; as the average price uf several years preceding each 
alteration, was as much, or more, than these rates. Thus,, the 
seven years averzge, ending with 1804, will be found, according 
to the Table, to have been 73s. 5d.; and vet, by the law of thar 
year, foreign grain was admitted, low duty included, at 64s. Gd. 
The law has always reluctantly followed the natural course of 
things; and has only affected to hold out protection, when it 
wes but little wanted. This law of 1804, accordingly, has ne- 
ver stopt the importation of a single bushel of cora, uil the 15th 
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February last; and since 1792, there has been every year a large 
excess of tmports. 

The new law of the present Session would be liable to the same 
censure, were it not reasonable to hope for a considerable re- 
duction in the British corn-grower’s expenses, during peace. 
While the average of the 10 years ending with 1813, notwith- 
standing the immense import of one million and a half of quar- 
ters of wheat in 1810, was above 90s. per quarter, the import 
rate fixed by the new law is only 80s. 

It was intended to have enlarged this Table, by introducing 
the average prices, and quantities exported and imported, every 
seven years; but there is nothing in which the ingenuity of the 
numerous writers on the Corn-Laws, has been more displayed, 
than in selecting such periods, for their averages, as seemed best 
to suit their peculiar arguments; and by the help of this Table, 
every one may easily calculate the averages of any number of 
years, according to the object he has in view, 


TABLE of the Prices of Minptivc Wueat in Wixpsor Mar- 
Ket, and the Quantity of Wheat exported from and imported inta 
England from 1697 to 1812, both inclusive—Drawn up with a view 
of further elucidating the Question about the Corn Laws. 

Annual 
Price of Quantity of Quantity of « Excess of Excess of 


Wheat Exports, Imports. Exports. Imports. 
p. Qr. 


QRS. QRS. QRS. 

102,255 612 101.643 
85,978 5,981 79,997 
557 486 71 
49,057 49,052 
98,324 98,393 
90,230 90,230 
106,615 106,565 
90 314 90,312 
96,185 96,185 
188,332 188,255 
74,155 74,155 
83,969 83,883 
171,618 170,066 
16,607 ) 16,207 
80,941 : 80,941 
148,539 148,539 
179,969 179,969 
180,665 180,649 


8. 
47 
54 
50 


31 
29 
23 
28 
36 
23 
20 
92 
32 
62 
61 
42 
36 
40 
39 
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Exports, 


QRS. 
173,237 
75,876 
25,637 
74,381 
130,533 
64,343 


88,748 
178,915 
158,082 


247,162 
211,175 
143,626 


31,030 
3,935 
18,993 
94,530 
13,650 
202.612 


427,425 
408,747 


155,280 . 


118,218 
466,071 
588,284 


285,492 
54,391 
45,417 


295,698 
$75,979 
234,274 


$25,340 
131,105 
270,491 


545,240 
631,007 
950,483 


662,957 
430,117 
300,754 


Quantity of 
Imports. 


QRS. 
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QRS. 

173,237 
75,876 
25,637 


74,381 
130,513 
84,343 


$2,748 
178,915 
158,082 


247,014 
211,163 
143,626 


31,030 


94,454 
13,646 
202,612 


427,418 
408,740 
155,271 


118,200 
466,039 
588,281 


285,469 
48,922 
37,877 


295,697 
375,976 
234,272 


325,334 
131,105 
270,491 


545,234 
630,625 
950,203 


662,954 
430,117 
300,754 
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Excess of 
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Quantity of 
Exports. 


QRS. 
756,781 
237,466 
102,752 

11,545 

9,234 

227,641 


393,614 
441,956 
295,385 


429,538 
396,857 
167,126 


164,939 
5,071 
7,433 


49,892 
75,444 
10,089 


6,959 
7,637 
15,928 


91,037 
2 1 0,664 
87,636 


141,070 
222,261 
224,059 
103,021 
145,152 

51,943 


89,288 
132,685 
205,466 


120,536 
82,971 
140,014 
30,892 
70,626 
$00,805 


Quantity of 
Imports. 


QRS, 
201 


5 


141,562 
20,353 
162 


3 


56 

72 

1 
104,567 


11,020 
497,905 
349,268 

4,378 
34 
2,510 


25,474 
56,857 
289,149 


560,988 
20,578 
233,323 
106.396 
5,039 
3,915 


159,866 
80,695 
584,183 
216,947 
110,863 
51,463 
59,339 
148,710 
112,656 
222,557 
469,056 
22,786 


Excess of 
Exports. 


QRS. 
756,580 
237,466 
102,747 


227,479 


$93,611 
441,956 
295,329 


429,466 
$96,856 
62,579 


153,919 


45,514 
75,410 
7,579 


190,086 


84.680 
217,222 
220,144 


64,457 


21,822 
154,003 


61,197 


278,019 


May 


Excess of 
Imports. 


QRS. 


130,017 
11,119 


492,834 
341,835 


18,515 
49,220 
273,219 
469,951 


145,637 


56,845 


532,210 
127,659 


191,665 
398,430 
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Annual 
Price of = Quantity of | Quantity of Excess of Excess of 
Wheat Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. 


p. Qr. 


QRS. QRS. QRS. QRS. — 
78,789 509,572 - 421,783 
152,202 328,446 . 176,244 
16,920 318,104 301,184 
21,809 889,003 867,194 
51,470 462,579 411,109 
55,409 396,941 341,532 
37,397 456,208 428,811 
22,013 1,264.520 1,242,507 
28,406 1,424,766 1,396,354 


149,304 647,66% 498,360 
76,580 373,725 297,145 
63,073 461,140 598,067 


77,955 920,834 842,879 
29,566 $10,542 280,778 
24,365 400,759 $76, 39% 
77,567 81,466 3,°99 
31,278 448,487 417,209 
75,785 1,530,691 1,454,906 


97,765 292,038 194,273 
46,325 246,376 200,051 


8. 
46 
47 
72 
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FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On the Weight of Turnips in Ayrshire. 


(Transmitted by Mr Grorex Roszrtson.) 


. Dundonald, 14th Nov. 1814. 
Ix compliance with your general instructions, of date the 25th 
August last, Cod teuatensad to us by Mr David Campbell, we 
the undersigned Robert Dunlop and James Orr, inspected the 
different fields of turnip cultivated in the parish of Dundouald ; 
and, after due consideration and comparison, found the crop on 
¥ allarton farm, about fourteen or fifteen acres, belonging to his 
Grace the Duke. of Portland, under the management of Mr 
Woods, the best and heaviest crop of turnip in said parish.— 
Upon weighing a square fall taken trom the average of the field 
at two different parts, the result was as follows, 
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One fall, weighing nine and one-half cwt., equal to seventy-six 
tons per acre, without leaves, 

One fall, weighing eleven hundred weight and one quarter, 
Jeaves included, equal to ninety tons per acre, Scots standard 
measure. Rozert Dunvop. 

James Orr. 

The above Report was presented to the Ardrossan Farmer 
Society, on the 24th Nov. 1814; and being approved of, the 
silver medal was voted to the Duke of Portland accordingly. 
There was nothing singular stated as to the mode of cultivation, 

Attested by Geo. Ropertson, J. P. 

Bower Lodge, Feb. 25, 1815. 


The next best crop was from the parish of Beith, 
by the Rev. James Muir, on the glebe, produce ‘49 11 17 
of bulbs, and 17 ton. 5 cwt. 51 lib. of leaves iT" 5 61 


Tons. cwt. lib, 


Total 66°16 68 
Jn Irvine parish, on a field belonging to Wm. Tay- 

Jor esq. at Stonecastle, the produce was, Bulbs 48 16 

Leaves 20 
These were White Turnip, 

Total 68 

He had Yellow, that produced Bulbs 31 
Leaves 10 


Total 41 11 48 
Lord Eglinton having gained the first premium last season, 
was not allowed by the rules of the Society to compete this year. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Corn Export Act. 
Anno 54to Geo. III. Regis. Cap. 69, 


An Act to permit the Exportation of Corn, Grain, Meal, Malt 
and Flour, from any Part of the United Kingdom, ‘without 
Payment of Duty, or receiving of Bounty. (17. June 1814.) 


WueEnreas it is expedient that the exportation of corn, grain, 
meal, malt and flour, from any part of the United Kingdom, 
should be permitted at all times, without the payment of any 
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daty, and without the receiving of any bounty whatever; Be it 
therefore enacted, by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, That from and after the passing of 
this act, all duties of customs, and also all bounties respectively 
granted and payable, upon the exportation of any corn, grain, 
malt, meal or flour, from any part of the United Kingdom, and 
all restrictions on the exportation thereof, under any act or acts 
of Parliament in force in relation thereto, shall cease and deter- 
mitfe; any thing contained in any act or acts of Parliament to 
the contrary notwithstanding : And from and after the passing 
of this act, it shall be lawful for any person or persons to ex- 
port, at all times, from any part of the United Kingdom, any 
corn, grain, malt, meal and flour, without the payment of any 
duty of customs thereon; and no person shall be entitled to de- 
mand, have, or receive, any bounty, upon, or for or in respect 
of the exportation, after the passing of this act, of any corn, 

rain, meal, malt, or flour, from any part of the United King- 
oat any thing in any act or acts of Parliament contained to the 
¢ontrary notwithstanding. 





Corn Import Act. 
Anno 5éto Geo. III. Regis. Cap, 26. 


An Act to amend the Laws now in force for regulating the Import- 
ation of Corn, (23. March, 1818.) 


Wuenreas it is expedient to amend the laws now in force, re- 
Jating to the Importation of, and trade in Corn; May it therc- 
fore please your Majesty, that it may be enacted ; and be it e- 
nacted by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and ‘Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the au- 
thority of the same, That from and after the passing of this act, 
all corn, meal, or flour, the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of any foreign country, which may now by law be imported in- 
to the United Kingdom, shall and may at all times be allowed to 
be brought to the said United Kingdom, and to be warehouscd 
there, under the regulations and provisions of the laws: now in 
force relating to corn, without payment of any duty whatever ; 
and that such corn, meal, and flour, so warehoused, may at all 
times be taken out of warehouse, under the regulations and pro- 
yisions now by law in force, and be exported according to'such 
laws, without payment of any duty whatever. 
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II. And be it further enacted, That such corn, meal, or flour, 
may be taken out of warehouse, and be entered for home con- 
sumption, in the said United Kingdom, under and subject to the 
regulations and provisions now in force, without payment of any 
duty whatever, whenever foreign corn, meal, or flour of the same 
sort, shall or may by law be admissible into the said United King- 
dom, for home consumption. 

lI. And be it further enacted, That such foreign corn, meal, 
or flour, shal] and may be permitted to be imported into the said 
United Kingdom, for home consumption, under and subject to 
the provisions and regulations now in force, without payment of 
any duty whatever, whenever the average prices of the several 
sorts of Briiish corn, made up end published in the manner now 
by law required, shall be at or above the prices hereafter men- 
tioned ; (that is to say) whenever wheat shall be at or above the 
price of eighty shillings per quarter; whenever rye, peas, and 
beans, shall be at or above the price of fifty-three shillings per 
quarter ; whenever barley, bear, or bigg, shall be at or above 
the price of forty shillings per quarter ; and whenever oats shall 
be at or above the price of twenty-seven shillings per quarter. 

IV. And be it further enacted, That whenever the average 
prices of British corn so made up and published, shall respec- 
tively be below the prices herein before stated, no foreign corn, 
or meal, or flour, made from any of the respective sorts of 
foreign corn herein before enumerated, shall be allowed to be 
imported into the United Kingdom, for the purpose of home 
consumption, or taken out of warchouse for that purpose. 

V. And be it further enacted, That the average price of the 
several sorts of British Corn, by which the importation of fo- 
reign corn, meal, or flour, into the United Kingdom, shall 
be regulated and governed, shall continue to be made up and 
published in the manner now required by law; but that if it 
shall hereafter, at any time after the importation of foreign corn, 
meal or flour shall be permitted under the provisions of this 
act, appear that the average priccs of the different sorts of Bri- 
tish corn respectively, in the six weeks immediately succeeding 
the fificenth day of Lebruary, the fifteenth day of May, the fif- 
teenth day of August, and the fifteenth day of November in each 
year, shall have fallen below the prices at which foreign corn, 
meal, or flour, may be, under the provisions of this act, al- 
lowed to be imperted for home consumption, no such foreigu 
corn, meal, or flour, shall be allowed to be imported into the 
United Kingdom for home consumption, from any place between 
the rivers Lyder and Bidassoa, both inclusive, until anew aver= 
age shal] be made up, and publishcd in the London Gazctle, for 
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regulating the importation intothe United Kingdom for the suc- 
ceeding quarter. 

VI. And be it further enacted, That such corn, meal, or 
flour, being the growth, produce, or manufacture of any Bri- 
tish colony or plantation in North America, as may now by law 
be imperted into the United Kingdom, may hereafter respec- 
tively be imported for home consumption, without payment of 
any duty, whenever the average prices of British corn, made up 
and published as now by law required, shall respectively be at 
or above the prices hereafter specified ; that is to say, whenever 
the price of wheat shall be at or above sixty-seven shillings per 
quarter ; whenever the price of rye, peas, and beans, shall be 
at or above forty-four shillings per quarter ; whenever the price 
of barley, bear, or bigg, shall be at or above thirty-three 
shillings per quarter; and whenever the price of oats shall be 
at or above twenty-two shillings per quarter. 

VII. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That when- 
ever the prices of British corn respectively shall be below the 
prices herein specified, corn or meal or flour made frem any 
of the respective sorts of corn herein enumerated, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of any British colony or plantation in 
North Amcrica, shall no longer be allowed to be imported into 
the United Kingdom for home consumption. 


VIII. And be it further enacted, That such corn, meal, or 
flour, the growth, produce, or manufacture of any British co- 
lony or plantation in North America, as may now by law be im- 
ported into the United Kingdom, shall at all times be permitted 
to be imported into the United Kingdom, and warehoused ac- 
cording to the laws now in force, without payment of any duty 
whatever ; and be taken out of the warehouse and a ac- 


cording to the laws now in force, without payment o 
whatever. 

IX. And be it further enacted, That such corn, meal, or flour, 
so warehoused, may be taken out of warehouse, and entered 
for home consumption in the United Kingdom, whenever corn, 
meal, or flour, of the like description, imported direct from any 
such colony or plantation, shall be admissible by law for home 
consumption, but not otherwise. 

X. Provided always, ‘That nothing in this act contained shall 
extend or be construed to extend to repeal or anywise alter the 
duties of package, scavage, baillage, or portage, or any other 
duties payable to the Mayor and Commonalty and citizens of 
the city of London, or to the Lord Mayor of the said city for 
the time being, or to any other city or town corporate within 
Great Britain, or any other special privilege or exemption to 


any duty 
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which any person or persons, bodies politic or corporate, is or 
are now entitled by law; but the same shall be continued 4s 
heretofore: Provided always, that nothing in this act shall ex. 
tend or be construed to extend to repeal or alter the payments 
to be made to the inspector of corn teturns, as dif by an 
act made in the 43d year of the reigt? of his present Majesty, 
respecting corn brought into the port of London, 

XI. And be it further enacted, That every act of Parliament 
in force on and immediately before the passing of this act, by 
which any rules, regulations, or conditions were made, esta 
blished or directed, regulating the importation and exportation 
of corn, meal, and flour, or for ascertaining the average prices, 
except where any alteration is expressly made by this act, and 
all provisions, clauses, matters, and things relating thereto, shall 
ated are hereby declared to be and remain in full force and effect, 


and shall be applied to this act, as fully and effectually as if they 
had been repeated and re-enacted in this present act. 

XII. Provided always, and be it further enacted, ‘That this 
act may be varied, altered, or repealed during this present Ses- 
sion of Parliament. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On Ploughing down Dung. 
Srr, 

Avy improvement whereby manure can be saved, appears 
to merit the serious attention of every farmer. Never having 
seen any plough which ploughed in, or covered farm-yard dung 
in particular, completely ; and beingyof the opinion, that manure 
lying on or very near the surface, must be wasted by evapora- 
tion, and also afford an unequal degree of nourishment to plants, 
it occurred, that by placing a coulter with wings, through the 
beam of the plough, it would deposit the manure in the fur- 
row, and enable the plough to cover the whole. I have used 
such an appendage to my ploughs for two years, and am satis- 
fied that it is an improvement, and not unworthy of the atten- 
tion of those experimental agriculturists who have leisure to 
elucidate its advantages. Manure being deposited at an equal 
depth, appears of considerable importance. 

It may be proper to notice,- that this implement, which may 
properly enough be called a depositor, can only be used upon 
fallowed ground; and it does not appear to operate with suffi- 
cient regularity, excepting where the manure is well made; in 
ether words short, or well rotten. Iam aware that Sir Humphry 
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Davy reprobates the practice of fermenting farm-yard dung 
to this degree. But as the application of well rotted dung gives 
farmers in general a more certain prospect of an immediate good 
crop, than when it is in a half rotten state, Sir H. Davy’s re- 
commendation, though perhaps chemically correct, may not be 
soon adopted in practice. 

The depositor is placed through a mortise in the beam, at 
right angles to the surface of the ground, when the plough is in 
motion; and the head projects three or four inches before the 
point of the coulter. It is fixed by a wedge, and may be placed 
so as to skim the surface of the land, or deeper, if thought ne- 
cessary. In order not to weaken the beam too much by the 
mortise, the coulter of the depositor is only a quarter of an inch 
thick, and one and a half inch broad ; Yhich is found to be 
sufficiently stout. The annexed eye draught will give a clearer 
idea of this simple implement, and its operation. The distance 
poem the points of the feathers of the depositor A and B is 
ten inches. 


Fearn, 28th January, 1815. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Memoir of the' late William Dawson, Esq. of Graden. 


MR Dawson, the subject of this Memoir, was born at Har- 
perton, in Berwickshire, of which his father was tenant, in Fe- 
bruary 1734, He was sent to England when about 16 years of 
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ace, for the purpose of acquiring a more correct knowledge of 
practical agriculture, than was at that time to be obtained in his 
native county, where modern improvements had not yet com- 
menced. His first residence was with Mr Ball, agent to the 
Duke of Leeds, near Sheffield, in Yorkshire, where he continued 
three or four years. During this period Mr Dawson regularly 
tock a share in all the operations of a farm, and acquired that 
expertness in every branch of labour which he found of so much 
advantage to him in instructing his servants, when he came to 
sdopt the same management on his farms in Scotland. Amon 
other improvements, it was here that he first witnessed the ok 
tivation of turnips according to the best practices of those times, 
His leisure hours were occupied in extending his. knowledge be- 
yond the different parts of manual labour in which his time wag 
principally employed, and particularly in acquiring a consider- 
able degree of skill in the construction of agricultural imple- 
ments ; in which, throughout the course of a long life, he madé 
many useful improvements. From Mr Ball’s, Mr Dawson went 
into Essex, and resided some time on the estate of Lord Fitz- 
walter, where he gave his attention chiefly to the different 
branches of grazing ; and he afterwards travelled through se- 
veral other counties of England, accurately examining the best 
courses of husbandry, and storing up for his own use whatever 
seemed likely to be introduced with advantage into his own 
country. 

On his return to [arperton he immediately began, with the 
consent of his father, to make trial of such modes of cultivation 
as seemed acepted to the soil of that farm; in particular, he 
employed clay-marl to a great extent, at a time when the use of 
that manure was scarcely known in that district ; and ‘ instead 
© of dropping the attempt, «s Lord Minto seems to have done, 
© he persevered for several years, till better access was opened 
* up to lime, and till he found that, owing to the trouble and 
* expense attending marl, he could manure a larger extent of 
* ground yearly with lime, at a cheaper rate.’* But as the 
soil of. Harperton was not adapted to turnips, he did not coim- 
mence the culture of this root upon a large scale, till he entered 
to the farm of Frogden on bis own account, in 1759. 

The arable land of the farm of Frogden is chiefly of a sandy 
soil, and was at that time without fences, and otherwise in # 
very unproductive state, so that great exertions in enclosing, 
cleansing, draining, and manuring the land, were required for, 
several years at the commencement of Mr Dawson’s lease. Here 


” Douglas’s Survey of Roxburghshire, page 133. 
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he employed lime to so great an extent, that the proprietor, a- 
fraid of the injurious effects which had been often experienced . 
from severe cropping after lime, readily agreed with Mr Dawson 
for a liferent lease, at a small advance of rent, in addition to the 
original one of 19 or 21 years. It is not true, as has been al- 
leged, that Mr Dawson used so much lime, because the proprie- 
tor had obliged himself to pay its original cost. The whole ex- 
pense was incurred by himself, though his exertions at that time 
were so extraordinary as to appear to all his neighbours little 
suited to the circumstances of a tenant. The lime was brought 
from a distance of almost twenty miles, at first in four-wheeled 
waggons, drawn by four horses, but afterwards in two-horse 
carts, to which he always continued to give the preference over 
waggons. 

Draining, which was then very little known in Roxburgh- 
shire, was executed by Mr Dawson in a very effectual manner ; 
and, when he was in want of stones, he had recourse to an ex~ 
pedient which he had seen adopted in Essex. With implements 
contrived for the purpose, the drains were made wide at the top, 
of the requisite depth, and very narrow at the bottom. He 
then filled them with broom, placing the bare stalks undermost, 
and compressing their bushy tops above, through which the 
earth can penetrate but a very little way. Some of them, says 
Dr Douglas, * have lasted upwards of thirty years, without any 
appearance of failure. 

ut that for which the agriculture of Scotland is most emi- 
nently indebted to Mr Dawson, is the culture of turnips. Be- 
fore his time, this valuable root, the foundation of all good hus- 
bandry on dry soils, had been introduced by proprietors both in 
the east and west of Scotland ; but it had made very little pro- 
gress, and produced no improvement in the general state of 
agriculture, even in what were then considered the best culti-~ 
vated counties. The farmers of those times, like the lower 
classes of the tenantry at present, had an insuperable aversion 
to every innovation on their established routine; and viewed 
the attempts of proprietors, without the least inclination to imi- 
tate them. But when Mr Dawson, himself a rent-paying far- 
mer, cultivated turnips upon an extensive scale, his practice be- 
gan to be followed by some of his neighbours ; and from his ex- 
ample, and by means of the workmen whom he trained, the 
present most approved mode of cultivating turnips gradually 
- spread over all the south-eastern counties. 
Mr Dawson began the cultivation of turnips at his entry to 


* Survey of Roxburghshire, p. ]31. 
VOL XVI. NO, 62. M 
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ee ae farm ; but it is understood that they were raised in 
the broadcast manner till 1763, when he adopted the practice of 
drilling. ‘The first drills were formed by laying two furrow- 
slices together, leaving a space untouched between each drill ; 
and this firm ground was afterwards raised by a that 
followed ; so that every drill or ridgelet consisted of four furrows 
laid together, imiaad, of two, as at present. Mr D. himself, 
when this mode was first tried, held the plough that formed the _ 
two-furrow ridgelets ; and was followed by his best ploughman, 
who cleaved out the interval that was left between them. At this 
time, though two-horse ploughs were sometimes used, and al- 
ways by Mr Dawson, a driver was oS loyed to guide 
the horses; but in the afternoon of the very ay, @ trial was 
made to dispense with the driver when forming the first ‘ridgelets 
or feerings ; and so evident were the advantages of the plough- 
man himself directing the horses, that very soon afterwards all 
the drivers were dismissed. Mr James M‘Dougal, now tenant 
in the parish of Linton, in Tweeddale, was the first ploughman 
_ in Scotland, that ever drew a straight furrow with tee nee 
without a driver, and was the first person whom Mr Dawson 
employed to form the turnip drills in the way just mentioned. 
The breadth of the drills was at first 3 feet, but after the land 
was once thoroughly cleaned, so great a breadth was found un 
necessary, and they were accordingly reduced to the present. 
breadth of 30 or 27 inches. The extent of his turnip crop was 
ustially about 100 acres yearly. At first they were consumed 
mostly by cattle, which were sold throughout the winter and 

ring, for many years chiefly in Edinburgh market. At this 
time very few cattle were fattened in Scotland after the = 
season ; and the profits of this and other branches of Mr Daw- 


sori’s management were mom Mee me ory Thus, the 


predictions of his ruin, which were freely hazarded by his neigh- 
bours, were soon succeeded by an irresistible conviction of the 
superiority of his system, and by the imitation of those practices 
which were at first very generally ridiculed. Sometime after, 
however, Mr Dawson being satisfied of the great benefit which 
the land received from the turnips being eaten on the ground 
sheep, gave up the fattening of cattle ; and his whole turni 
latterly, were allotted to sheep alone, with the exception of s 
small ‘portion ‘carried to his straw-yard cattle, to convert the 
straw Into manure, 

Mr Dawson, for several years after his entry to Frogden, ad- 
opted what ie called the Norfolk rotation, one half of his arable 
land being under corn, and the other half under clover and 
turnips, im equal proportions. But he soon found that his soil 
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was too weak for this constant tillage ; and that it was necessary, 
in order to ensure abundant crops, that his clover division s:ould 
be left in pasture for three years or more. ‘This course he ever 
afterwards persevered in, and all his crops were accordingly 
most luxuriant and productive. 

The success which was the just reward of Mr Dawson’s ju- 
dicious and spirited management, induced him to extend his 
concerns beyond the farm of Frogden; and he afterwards rent- 
ed the contiguous farms of Morbattle-Tofts and Grubbet, a- 
bout three miles distant. On these farms, the former of which 
consists of Jow lying arable land, and the latter chiefly of stee 
hills, better adapted for sheep pasture, Mr Dawson repeated ail 
his former operations; and the vast improvement effected on 
the hills of Grubbet, by means of lime, are still- conspicuous a- 
mong the pastures of that district, after the lapse of upwards of 
thirty years. Such parts of them as were too steep to be fre- 
quently brought under tillage, were limed.on the surface, after 
being cleaned by fallow or turnips; and the lime was. harrowed 
in with the grass seeds sown along with the first crop there- 
after ;—-a mode of management by which a small quantity 


§§ of lime was found to produce very beneficial effects. in raising 


and maintaining the finer grasses, and which, in such situations, 
ought to be more generally adopted. ; 

The consequence of this liberal and judicious expenditure was 
soon visible in the increase of his fortune, which enabled him to 
purchase and improve the estate-of Graden, ah extensive pro- 
perty adjoining to his farm of Frogden. 

During the. last twelve or fifteen years of his life, Mr Dawson 
retired from the personal superintendance of his farms, which 
then devolved upon his two sons, the elder of whom still possess- 
es the farms of Morbattle-Tofts and Grubbet ; and the young- 
er remained at Frogden till Mr Dawson’s lease was purchased 
by the proprietor in 1812 for a life annuity of 800/. He spent 
fhe last years of his life in Edinburgh, where he died, after.a 
ew hours illness, on the 29th January 1815, in the eighty-first 
year of his age. He had been occasionally slightly indisposed 
for a year or two before with the same disease (an ossification of 
the heart) which terminated in death; but the general state of 
his health was good ; and he retained the full possession of his 
mental faculties till his last moment. He married the year'pre- 
ceding his entry to the farm of Frogden, and has left a numer- 
ous family in prosperous circumstances. 

Mr Dawson was exceedingly regular in his habits, and mest 
correct and systematical in all = agricultural operations, which 
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were not only well conducted, but always executed at the pro- 
per season. His plans were the result of an enlightened and 
sober calculation; and were persisted in, in spite of every 
difficulty and discouragement, till they were reduced to prac- 
tice. Bvery one who knows the obstacles that are thrown in 
the way of all mnovations in agriculture, by the sneers of pre- 
judice and the obstinacy of ignorance, and not unfrequently by 
the’ evil offices of jealousy and malevolence, must be aware, that 
none but men of very strong minds, and of unceasing activity, 
are able to surmount them. Such a man was Mr Dawson; 
and to this single individual may be justly ascribed the merit of 
producing a most favourable change in the sentiments, in regard 
to the trial of new experiments, as well as in the practice, of the 
farmers of Scotland. The labouring classes were not less in- 
' debted to this eminent person for opening up a source of em- 
ployment, which has given bread to the young and feeble in al- 
‘most the only branches of labour of which they are capable in 
merely rural districts. Most of his servants continaed with him 
for many years ; and such as had benefited by his instructions 
and advice, were eagerly engaged to introduce their master’s | 
improvements in other places. His benevolence, which of 
sought for objects at a distance that were not personally known 
to him, was displayed not only in pecuniary donations, while 
the giver frequently remained unknown, but was strikingly ¢ 
vinced in the attention whieh he paid to the education of the 
children of his labourers, for whom he maintained teachersit 
his own expense. If fame were always the reward of great and 
useful talents, there are few men of any age or country that 
would live longer in the grateful remembrance of posterity than 
the subject of this memoir. 

In concluding this hasty sketch of Mr Dawson’s life, and the 
improvements introduced by him, it is impossible not to contrast, 
with a feeling of grateful exultation, the present agricultural state 
of Scotland with what it was when he commenced his opera 

‘ tions in Tiviotdale. Did our. limits permit, it might perhaps 
be neither uninstructive nor inconsistent with the present sub- 
. ject, to carry the contrast and the inguiny to even more remote 
periods ;—to trace the fluctuations of that enterprising spirit 
which, on the extinction of the Border feuds, reappeared under 
a more benignant.aspect to enlighten and fertilize the country 
its wasteful ardour had so often disturbed. It would be curious, 
too, amidst those changes to observe what various veins of in 
tellect the same excitation discloses in different individuals, and 
the mutual influence and relation between the useful and ori 
mental arts. But we cannot here enter upon such investigr 
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tions. It is enough to notice, that the same remarkable district, 
the scene of so many bloody conflicts,—which trained to war 
and tumult the turbulent heroes of Border story—the Doug- 
Jasses, and Homes and Scotts,—can boast, in our own. times, 
a host of names more beneficently illustrious.. The. houses. of 
Home and Elliott have produced Lord Kames, Lord Heathfield, 
and Lord Minto. Of humbler origin, Leyden and Park, with 
all the indefatigable intrepidity of their ancestors, have perse- 
vered, and {onepply for the world) have perished in the pro- 
secution ef far nobler enterprises ;—and the parish of Ednam, 
which gave birth to the Poet of the Seasons, also produced the 
Father of Scottish husbandry— William Dawson. 

’Tis a heart-stirring sight to view, 

Far to the westward, stretching blue, 

That frontier ridge—which erst defied 

Th’ invader’s march, th’ oppressor’s pride—- 

The bloody field, for many an age, 

Of rival nations’ wasteful rage— 

And number o’er each warrior name 

That swells the crimson scrolls of fame ! 

—But sweeter from the mountain’s brow 

To trace the progress of the pLouéH, 

And view the teaming harvests wave 

Above the fierce marauder’s grave, 

And list among the sheltering rocks 

The bleatings of unnumbered flocks. — 

—The beacon’d cliff, which wide and far 

Gleam’d like the wakeful eye of war, 

And oft with warning flame and smoke, 

Ten thousand spears to battle woke, 

Now down each winding dale descries 

Blue wreaths from quiet hamlets rise, 

To where, soft fading on the eye, 

‘Tweed’s cultured banks in beauty lie, 

Wide waving with a flood of grain 

From Eildon to the eastern main. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


A Knowledge of the Theory of Agriculture, necessary to its 
Practical Improvement. 


Edinburgh, March 1815. 
Tue prejudices entertained against what is termed Theoreti- 
cal Farming, so extremely hurtful to the advancement and in- 
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terest of the art, seem to arise in a great measure from very 
mistaken notions respecting it. An acquaintance with the real 
theory of agriculture, is the knowledge of those general and 
fixed principles which ought to guide its practice. ese prin- . 
ciples are the result of long and repeated experiments, the na- 
ture and utility of which have been so proved, that, when direct- 
ed to their proper objects, there is every reason to expect that 
they will not miscarry or disappoint their reputed fitness. The 
principle, that cleaning foul and weedy land is an essential pre- 
paration in cultivating, and in rendering the soil fit for the re- 
ception, the health, and vigorous growth of useful plants, is as 
firmly established as the correctness of any mathematical axiom. 
But it is not here meant that it is a simple and easy matter 
always to perceive the proper and applicable principle which the 
case occurring may require. This is the stumbling difficulty : 
It is but in comparatively few instances where the use and con- 
nexion of the principle and its strict subject, are so evident as 
they are as cleaning, draining, and manuring land: And 
in the practice of agriculture, there are a thousand different 
cases where the true principle is uncertain, and therefore the 
rigid observance of an inapplicable rule would be injurious. 
The principles and rules essential to most other arts are more 
determinate, and may be understood and illustrated in the cham- 
ber of an ingenious individual; but the art of husbandry is a 
combination of so many facts,—a system depending for its ac- 
curacy upon such an extent of observation and patient experi- 
ment,—that it is almost rash to anticipate such a precise system 
of rules, as can either be advantageous or applicable in every 
case. It is not easy to point out general rules, that’can embrace 
in their use the endless varieties of soil, the difference of cli- . 
mates, the changeableness of seasons, and other local and inci- 
dental circumstances. ; 
But what has powerfully contributed to increase the difficulty, 
is the incautious and preposterous procedure of many who have 
pretended to instruct by their systems, or who have unsuccess- 
fully acted upon them, By so doing, obstacles have been rais- 
ed which have greatly checked the progress of improvement. 
Agriculturists have been led to conclude, that between the know- 
Jedge of the theory and of the practice of husbandry, there is no 
intimate nor useful connexion: and it has become a very pre- 
valent opinion, that every idea or rule which is suggested as fit- 
ted to give general instruction, if not consonant with previous 
practi¢e, and perhaps illiberal views, is nothing better than the 
jancy of some whimsical individual, and only caleulated to at- 
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tract the notice of those who have money to throw away in exe 
periments, or to spend in amusement. 

Neither the difficulties, however, arising from the nature of 
the subject, nor the discouraging circumstance of theorists ge- 
nerally failing to frame applicable systems, ought to deter agri- 
culturists from. perfecting their art, and attempting to discover 
better rules. General rules, capable of being reduced to a the- 
ory, undoubtedly may- be laid down, which will in ordinary 
cases serve the same purpose which every other theory does in 
relation to its own practical department. Where farmers pro- 
ceed with proper caution, in making patient and lengthened. 
experiments, their results must declare some fact useful to the 
art; and give rise to rules, which a man of intelligence will act 
upon with advantage. ‘The principles of husbandry will thus be- 
come more determinate; and rules, thus founded on actual prac- 
tice, will declare, by striking evidence, their nature and fitness. 
This mode of studying agriculture is attended with a multitude 
of advantages. Amongst the rest, it has the salutary effect of ex- 
citing the mind to exertion, and to inquiry concerning the sub- 
jects with which it is conversant. It can need no reasoning to 
prove, that this is an advantage,—a truth universally applicable 
to the advancement of any branch of knowledge. ‘To husband- 
ry, however, it applies particularly, For since the difficulties 
of making use of general rules are singularly great, there is so 
much more need for inquiry and attention ;—the uncertainty 
how principles should be handled, and the latitude which gene- 
ral directions must possess in their application, demand the ex- 
ertion and information of a master. In so far, therefore, as 
farmers are awanting in this kind of knowledge, to such an ex- 
tent is their practice deficient. The circumstance of a spirit of 
inquiry supposes a desire to improve, by experiments, their know- 
ledge and art; and it has been to such exertions on the part of 
farmers through various districts of Scotland, that their present 
eminence is owing. 

The experience of individuals is accumulated scientifically, — 
the knowledge and discoveries of many are collected for the use 
of a few,—and by the daily improvements that are made, the 
system becomés more regular and unexceptionable. 

Prejudices, however, will not permit men to give up ancient 
and unprofitable customs. It is said ‘ our forefathers knew no- 
* thing of these new schemes; and yet they were as happy and 
‘ as wealthy, as we would wish to be:—No good is ever seen to 
* come of new plans, and of learned and book-taught. farmers,’ 
&c, It is needless to take notice of such childish assertigqns. 
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Those who are willing to know the real state of the question, 
will find that agriculture, as well as every other art, has prosper- 
ed, and been improved, in proportion as its principles have been 
inquired into and acted upon. Is it at all reasonable to suppose, 
that husbandry, which requires a high degree of attention and 
intelligence, is nhainttod properly by men prejudiced against 
every new idea,—ignorant of the nature of their own opera- 
tions,—and mere machines guided by early customs? It has 
been well said—‘ That a pig fianenr, or one who only goes 
© through servilely the common course of husbandry, can with 
“ no more propriety be denominated a farmer, than an apothe- 
* cary’s porter can be called a physician.” What else does he 
do, in his uniform, ancient, and illiberal procedure, than re- 
collect a few particular seasons and dates; and remember, that 
such and onic a work has always in his practice been performed 
at a certain period? Such an exhibition of the practice of hus- 
bandry, would strike one with a sentiment very different from 
what is sometimes declared—‘ That agriculture is the mother of 
“arts.” A very moderate degree of inquiry would lead men to 
see the folly and the injurious nature of such prejudices, if they 
are at all open to conviction; and no method whatever can be 
better fitted to produce this change, than the study of the im- 
provements already made,—the means used by which these im- 
provements were brought round,—and the rules deduced from 
them by men of experience, explained and enforced in cheap pe- 
riodical publications. 

A number of circumstances have indirectly prepared the far- 
mers of Scotland for profiting by information ; such as the situa- 
tion and laws of the country, the education and economical dis- 

osition of the people, the means of communication, &c. ‘This 
information and knowledge, however, has been mostly derived 
from the exertions of men proceeding in the line of study and 
inquiry here recommended. Experiments, made by indivi- 
duals, discovered properties and principles of universal, or, at 
least, of very extensive benefit ; treatises were written, in which 
were collected the various points ascertained; the Board of 
Agriculture has diffused mach useful knowledge ; periodical 
publications have become the receptacles and vebiches of every 
new improvement ; knowledge, thus accessible to every one, en- 
lightened. the minds of farmers, inspired them with the ambi- 
tion of excelling, and consequently was productive of the best 
results. A taste for the art became prevalent; it soon grew a 
fashionable employment ; and men of the most liberal minds 
have contributed their exertions to the general interest of hus- 
pandry; and in those districts of Scotland, where this course 
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has been followed, agriculture is conducted on the most en- 
lightened principles, and to wonderful advantage. . What a 
ge is now to be seen between the present state of Scottish 
husbandry, and the view given of it by Lord Kames in his Gen- 
tleman Farmer? ‘ About 40 years since,’ his Lordship:says, 
‘ husbandry was sadly imperfect ; our draught l:orses misera 
* creatures, without strength or mettle ; our oxen scarcely able 
* to support their own weight, and-ten going in a plough, led 
* on by two horses ; the execrable husbandry of infield and outs 
¢ feld generally established ; the ridges high and broad, in fact 
€ enormous masses of accumulated earth, that would not admit 
‘ of cross ploughing ; ribbing, by which half the land was. left 
‘ untilled, general; summer fallow creeping in; a continual 
* struggle for superiority between corn and weeds.’ In this way 
he goes on; and it is remarkable that scarcely one of the im- 
provements which Lord Kames suggested has failed of being 
now realized. 

In several quarters of Scotland, the state of agriculture pre- 
sents appearances in many instances little superior to the view 
given by Lord Kames. Summer fallow, even on strong soils,. 
very rare ;—draining neglected—three white crops following one 
another successively, succeeded by a hay crop, very prevalent:;’ 
and many other practices similarly foolish and unproductive. 
The prejudices of these farmers ‘against every change, are.al- 
most insurmountable; and, notwithstanding all the means uf 
information afforded them, any thing opposed to their early 
practices is rejected and treated with the utmost contempt. In 
many counties, both of the west and north of Scotland, perhaps 
not one out of fifty farmers (especially those of the lower order), 
have ever changed their practice from proper motives; a trea- 
tise on agriculture is treated as a volume of heresy, and its. pro- 
jector as a hurtful member of society; and even such periodi- 
cal works as might at least gratify curiosity, or afford matter for 
conversation on agricultural subjects, are never perused, though 
a great deal more of both their time and money be in too many 
instances given to indolence or dissipation. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on the Advantages of the North or Level Line’of Canal, 
proposed between Edinburgh and Glasguw, over the Line of the 
Union Canal, lately rejected. 
Sir, Edinburgh, April 1815. 
I am convinced that your readers are too generally im- 
pressed with a sense of the advantages resulting to the agritul- 
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tural, as well as to the other classes in society, from the exten- 
sion of inland navigation, not to receive with satisfaction some 
information respecting the comparative merits of the disputed 
lines of Canal, for connecting our metropolis with Glasgow. 

One project has been already rejected by Parliament; but 
the interest of the country is again excited, by another being 
set on foot of still greater pretension, which is powerfully re- 
commended by the talents o its author, Mr Rennie, the most 
celebrated engineer of the age, and by the support of the Edin- 
burgh community. 

Both schemes will of course be again contrasted ; and while 
the dispute materially and directly affects the interests of the 
most populous district in Scotland, it cannot, at the same time, 
from the general views of national improvement which it opens 
up, be indifferent to the most remote. 

r an examination which, to whatever other merits it may 
be entitled, has at least that of being unbiassed by any per- 
sonal interest, I have no hesitation in determining against that 
lately thrown out by the House of Commons, and im as decisive- 
ly urging the adoption of Mr Rennie’s plan. 

The former line, many of your readers know, commences at 
Gilmour Street, on the west of Edinburgh ; and after a course, 
which it is unnecessary to describe, passes through about 6 miles 
of thin coal, in the vicinity of Falkirk; and, without any more 
minerals in the whole way to Glasgow, descends by nine locks 
to the Forth and Clyde Canal, at lock 16. The other line, re- 
comniended by Mr Rennie, termed the Level line, proceeds 
from Bruntsfield Links, in a course for some time nearly similar 
to the former ; but by commencing about 40 feet higher, it not 
enly runs to Falkirk without lockage, and intersects the whole 
a and minerals of the other line; but, leaving the Great Canal 
a great way to the north, it proceeds onward, on one level, to 
within 2} miles of Glasgow, is the trough of the Monkland ridge 
of coal; and besides, by means of side rail-roads or canals, opens 
up fields still more extensive, which lie on the south.: 

It is a part of Mr Rennie’s plan, ultimately to lock his canal 
down to Leith, and to the Clyde at Broomielaw; while the other 
stops at Edinburgh, and Port Dundas about a mile from Glas- 
gow. The public advantages to which both canals lay claim, 
are the supply of Edinburgh with coal, which is at present 
scarce and dear,—the amelioration of the coal district in return, 
—the diffusion of lime and manure over the whole country,— 
the transportation of goods and passengers,—and other benefits 
inseparable from water-carriage. * 

' It is proper to mention here, that in the years 1797 and 1798, 
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the Magistrates of Edinburgh, anxious to procure a supply of 
coal, had employed Mr Rennie to report on four different lines, 
surveyed by Messrs Ainsley and Whitworth.—That gentleman 
accordingly did so; and at the same time stated, that he would 
greatly prefer a fifth route, the present level line, provided mi- 
nerals were in equal abundance as on the other lines; where 
. surveys by Messrs Taylor and Grieve, in the year 1793, and by 

Messrs Bushby, in 1800, had given very favourable represent- 
ations. The mineral survey, recommended by Mr Rennie, was 
not then undertaken,—on account of the expenses of the war,— 
the consequent absorption of capital,—the great sums expended 
at Leith on the harbour, and also the reduction of the price of 
coal by supplies coastwise:—But with Mr Rennie’s high autho- 
rity, who, having the Great Canal before his eyes, never thought 
of a junction with it being advisable,—and with the mineral 
survey required by him not completed, we say, that the Magis- 
trates not only acted right in demanding delay, when their 
sanction was applied for by the Committee of the Union Canal 
subscribers, but th d have shown a dereliction of all pub-~ 
lic duty, if they had at once proceeded in the face of such mo~ 
tives for caution and inquiry. 

The effect of this delay which the Union Canal subscribers 
found it necessary to submit to, was, that the Union Committee 
employed mineral surveyors to examine the coal near Falkirk, 
ah obtained what they call a favourable report. But it is na+ 
tural to imagine, that if a large supply of coal had been the 
principal motive for inducing the prime movers of the Union 
Canal to institute a subscription, this survey would have been 
apreliminary step. Its adoption at the particular period, shows 
it to have been entirely out of view originally, any further than 
to allure some unwary subscribers, and that the Forth and Clyde 
profits were the real and sole inducement. 

The Magistrates of Edinbargh, on their part, employed them- 
selves in again consulting Mr Rennie, and were enabled to fur- 
nish him with a mineral survey of the level or north line, by Mr 
Bald, who was employed by a few of the most opulent and re- 
spectable citizens of Edinburgh and Leith, at their private ex- 

nse, that, for their own satisfaction, ‘and the good of the pub- 
ic, a rational determination might ve formed as to the most 
expedient line of inland navigation. The survey of Mr Bald 
was in the highest degree favourable; and the result of the 
whole investigation was, a decided opinion of the superior mes 
rits of Mr Rennie’s plan, and of the propriety of opposing the 
Union Canal. Wishing, however, to secure a great body of 
qubscribers, to remove a formidable opposition to their own 
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Tine, and to effect, with as much certainty and speed as possi- 
ble, some inland navigation, the City of Edinburgh was willing 
to adopt the plan of Mr Baird, who had surveyed and recom- 
mended the line of the Linion Canal, modified, so as to suit some- 
what the public interest. Their demands were, that the Canal 
should be locked down to Leith; and that it should be a part of 
the general plan to permit an extension of the Union Canal to 
the west, as far as the Monkland ridge of coal on Mr Rennie’s 
line, if supply from that quarter should become material. ‘This 
compromise we do not consider so favourable to the public, ‘as 
the exclusive adoption of the level canal; but it may be here 
adduced in evidence of the sincerity of the Magistrates. The 
reasonableness of their p 1, too, may be judged of from 
this, that the Union Canal Committee, the more moderate part 
of that association, actually closed with it, and gave it to be un- 
derstood: every where, that all differences were accommodated. 
After this mutual agreement, one would scarcely expect to hear 
any imputation of the Magistrates being hostile to all inland na- 
vigation, and of the grounds of their opposition being a mere 
cover of their real design. We should as little expect, that the 
proposals then accepted should be denied to be beneficial, when 
actually admitted by the more respectable part of their oppo- 
nents. Bat mark the consequence. A crowd of the advocates 
ef the Union Canal from the West flocked in to town,—overset 
the whole of what the Committee had done,—and refused to 
modify in any article the shape of their scheme, The cause of 
this proceeding it is not difficult to discover. The lockage to 
Leith might not pay as a distinct speculation, and it would cer 
tainly interfere with the Grangemouth navigation. The wished- 
for prolongation also of the Union Canal to the Monkland coal, 
would have materially affected the Falkirk field. 

When the general meeting of subscribers had thus overturn- 
ed all that their Committee had agreed to, the opposition of 
the Magistrates of Edinburgh became avowed: And although 
we are satisfied, that if the fatal result of their opposition could 
have been foreseen, the subscribers would have come into the 
terms which had been settled; yet, confiding in their own 
strength and numbers, they resolved to proceed on their original 
views. 

The irritation which was the consequence of this, displayed 
itself in the most unjustifiable measure of addressing the mob of 
Kidinburgh by placards, containing an invitation to petition 
Parliament, with an energetic persuasion of cheap coal and fuel, 
oe ee supply of water gratuitously, and employment for 
thousands. 


‘The placard was affixed to all the streets and public places, 
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at a time when the popular feelings were excited by the corn 
bill, then in dependence, and when the peace and safety of E- 
dinburgh was considerably endangered. 

The placard operated, of course, like a charm. Thousands 
of gaping mechanics, after* standing to misspell the advertise- 
ment, flocked to the shops, industriously thrown open for the 
reception of signatures; but, above all, the grammar school sup- 
plied a most invaluable store of auxiliaries, whose love of a- 
musement, in flying from shop to shop, gave names innumer- 
able. To bave shown the weight which it was proper to attach 
to the sanction thus procured, the subscribers to the Union Ca- 
nal should, in justice, have laid before Parliament, the speci- 
men of logic and eloquence by which they succeeded in influ- 
encing the multitude. We are told that this was done, with 
donctersble effect by their opponents;—so differently do differ- 
ent persons view the effects of the same measure—The conelu- 
sion, therefore, from surveying the confined interests of the pro- 
moters of the Union Canal, its origin and whole conduct, is, 
that the scheme, whatever it may be in reality, has.much the 
appearance of a cabal, combined for private and selfish pur- 


On the other hand, with regard to the supporters of Mr, Ren- 
nie’s canal, a prospectus of which will soon be published, it is 
not easy to discover what imaginable interest they could: have 
had formerly, or have now, except to serve the public most ef- 
fectually. .1t has been thrown out, that they espoused this dine, 
merely in order to defeat the other, from a principle of hostility 
to any canal whatever. Yet if the tendency of canals be, as is 
universally acknowledged, to supply coal and other articles, at 
‘a low rate, and to increase trade, it should seem very unac- 
countable to find the Magistrates of Edinburgh, or other pub- 
lic bodies, opposing what must be decidedly beneficial to them, 
whether as traders, or masters of families, or heads of the com- 
munity. 

We shall soon have decided proof of the falsehood of this 
charge of hostility to inland navigation, by the City of Edin- 
‘burgh and others using every exertion in oe into Parlia- 
ment a bill for executing Mr Rennie’s line. at if we had not 

information to this extent,—nay, even if we had been 
alike ignorant of the character and station of Mr Rennie’s 
supporters, and of the recommendation to his line, from his 
own great experience and acknowledged professional merits, we 
should have looked only to the personal and municipal interest 


of the Magistrates and Merchant Company of Edinburgh to de- 
cide upon the absurdity of supposing them to throw any obsta- 
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ele in the way of a canal, if no preferable one was practicable, 
It has been indeed said, that the shore-dues at Leith would be 
hurt, by the Canal diverting the transport of goods from Grange- 
mouth to Leith, into the other track; and that this constituted 
an interest in the Town-Council adverse to the good of the city, 
To manifest the absurdity of this supposition, we ask whether 
the shore-dues, or the personal and municipal advantages of a 
canal, predominate ? bs order to determine which question, I 
may inform your readers, that coal and other rude produce, 
the staple of the canal, pay no shore-dues, and that all the most 
bulky goods from Glasgow will still go to Grangemouth, the 
Union Canal only taking the goods, which, from their value, 
amall bulk, and the necessity of regular arrival, are transported 
at present by land. If, however, the shore-dues were really af- 
fected, this would be a legitimate objection against the canal, 
For after a sum of half a million has been laid out on the har- 
bour, on the faith of a certain return, the public having secured 
this benefit, are not to snatch away the revenue for other un- 
dertakings. 

But now, dismissing all unpleasant comparison of one party 
with the other, which, however, enters materially into the ques- 
tion of success to either measure, more perhaps than their real 
merits, we at last come to the scrutiny of the advantages of the 
two canals. ' 

We must, in recommending the level line, give likewise an 
exposure to Mr Baird’s canal, though for the present defeated; 
because it will be the rallying point of Mr Rennie’s opposers; 
and may be again brought forward, as indeed it should, if its 
merits are predominant. 

It is said Mr Rennie’s line, and some others surveyed at the 
same time, have been neglected for 17 years, an evident symp- 
tom of impracticability and abandonment. 

Have the authors of this argument not the sense to see, that 
their own line-was adopted only a year or two ago, and that, ag 
the long infancy and slow return of the Forth and Clyde Canal 
for so many years, prevented its proprietors from looking, at an 
earlier period, to their late proposed job of extension; so, the long 
war, and consequent absorption ot capital, and the great an 
public-spirited works at Leith, abundantly account for an equal 
delay on the part of the Edinburgh Magistrates? But, now to 
state the best answer to all arguments of a.general nature, we 
shall describe Mr Rennie’s canal, and afterwards contrast it 
with Mr Baird’s; Ist, In regard to the advantage of locki 
down to Leith; 2d, As to the supply of Edinburgh with oak 
and the improvement of the coal district im return; 3dly, As 
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to the diffusion of lime and manure over the country ; and last- 
ly, as to the accommodation of passengers, and the general 
trade. We shall afterwards give a view of the comparative ex- 
pense, and return, to subscribers; and show, on this branch of 
the subject, many very egregious fallacies of Mr Baird’s state- 
ments, rendering his expected profits elusory in the instances 
where Mr Rennie’s are real. ‘ 
ist, With regard to the advantage arising to the public from 
carrying the canal to Leith, no doubt can be entertained. The 
connecting of sea with sea; the admission of bonded goods on 
the canal, which must otherwise be excluded, as Leith only has 
bonding cellars; the advantage to the public, as well as to Leith, 
of accommodating the large and thriving population of that 
town, with a participation of the general benefits of the canal; 
and the transport of Baltic produce, and other articles of Leith 
trade, to the inland parts of the country, are benefits no less 
t than obvious. The subscribers too must be aware, that 
transport of the greater part of the goods at present on the 
road to Glasgow, are from Leith to that place; and that, ef 
course, — the expense of cutting to Leith would be great, 
the returns from s carried the whole way, which would 
otherwise go by Grangemouth, would be much beyond their cal- 
culation. 

But, say the advocates for the Union Canal, it reaches Edin- 
burgh at a lower termination than the other, and may be more 
easily locked down to Leith. ; 

To this the answer seems sufficient, that they actually refused 
to carry it down, and that it was not a cut to recompense a se- 
parate class of subscribers; whereas Mr Rennie en 
means of a sinking fund, or additional capital, to his 
canal to Leith, and leave also a good general dividend to the 
proprietors of the canal. The return from this cut would be 
considerable: It is to be estimated, not simply by the dues from 
Leith to Edinburgh, as Mr Baird does when he states them at 
5001, an absurd sum even in his view; but, the proper way 
to consider the subject is, that a quantity of goods will pay dues 
the whole way to and from Glasgow and Leith, which would o- 
therwise go by land, or byGrangemouth. Thus, it appears, that 
the extension to Leith, aithough quite impracticable by a sepa- 
rate set of subscribers receiving dues only for two miles, as must 
have been the case under the Union project, would probably be 
actually profitable to the general canal subscribers. 

We say nothing of the palliative proposed, of a rail-way to 
Leith from Edinburgh,—for this too was thrown out without any 
ffer.of execution; and we have Mr Rennie, certainly a com- 
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petent judge, if ever there was one, affording us his own ‘ex 
ample upon his line, to induce us to prefer a-canal, rather than 
to be at.the expense, delay and risk of loading and unloadin 
in the course of the carriage of goods, and at the cost of a-rai 
way which, for transporting goods up from Leith, must have 
‘been either fitted with most expensive machinery, or have been 
useless, from the power of the draught required to pull up hill, 
The force of the remarks we have now made, applies equall 
to the termination of the two canals at the other extremity. Mr 
‘Baird’s terminates at Port-Dundas, a mile from Glasgow; while 
-Mr Rennie proposes to lock his to Broomielaw; and, passing 
close by the north side of Glasgow, to communicate through the 
Clyde with Greenock, the Paisley and: Ardrossan Canal, and 
the whole western coast. The effecting of this communication, 
on the other hand, is not in the power of the Union Canal. It 
depends. on the proprietors of the. Forth and Clyde Navigation; 
and they of course will enter upon no uadenching which does 


not present a favourable view of personal return from the relative 
d 


ues. 

But, in regard to Mr Rennie’s line, matters are quite entire, 

it is open to the public, to make what stipulations may be most 
- conducive to its welfare; and it is always to be kept in mind by 

subscribers, that the lockage, both to Leith, and from the 

Monkland bason at Glasgow to the Clyde, is not to be attempt- 
- ed but with a sinking fund,—not to be deducted till after allowing 

them a percentage superior to what their stock would yield in 

the most lucrative mode of disposal, and to be thrown into’ the 

general revenue along with the additional dues it creates to the 
‘ canal after its object is attained... - 

It is also worthy of notice, that the lockage between sea and 
sea, according to Mr Rennie’s plan, is only 19 feet more than 
would be necessary on the other line. . 

2nd. In estimating the advan for which, this / sacrifice 
of lockage is to be made, we are to consider the supply of 
coal. Now, with regard to this article, it is of so much greater 
consequence to subscribers and the public, than any other, that 
Mr Baird, whose idea of its importance we shall adopt, tells us 
in his survey, that the quantity consumed in Edinburgh is 
270,000 tons, at 18s.; that the canal would reduce the price to 
ils. 6d., making an annual saving of near 90,000/., and.creat- 

- ing a still greater mass of wealth in the coal country ; an object 
of equal importance, in our estimation, with the benefit conferred 
on Edinburgh, though seemingly lost sight of by the coal pro- 
rietors in their papers. And with regard to revenue,, while 

. Mr Baird calculates his whole revenue to be 52,000/., he esti- 
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mates the portion arising from coal at 21,000/.* I requ>st your 
readers, then, to bear in mind the importance of the article of 
coals for every objection on that score, is in a manher fatal to 
the whole scheme. 

MrRennie’s line, we have already said, commences at Brunts- 
field Links; at a point 40 feet higher than Mr Baird’s, and 
runs on one level to within 24 miles of Glasgow. It runs to the 
river Avon parallel to Mr Baird’s, and about 14 mile distant ; 
to the south, it continues its course 6 miles through the coal 
country; and, although higher than the other line, ‘it ‘is still 
lower'than the coal, which lies to the south. It is within # 
mile:and-a quarter of the Kendie’s-hill coal, of the Maddiston, 
the Brighton, the Middlerig, the Parkhall, the Riddanrig, Pir- 
lyhilly Shieldhill, &c. all lying higher to the north, and of course 
nearer'to.it than-to the Unjon line. This extract is from’a-re- 
port-of Mr Bald, mineral surveyor; and we cannot perceive from 
that- report that any of this large coal field lies to the north, or 


_lower than. the level. It will be attended to, then, that Mr 


Rennie’s canal commands the whole line of coal on Mr Baird’s 
line; and we presume that, in saying the latter had a preferable. 
access from being lower, this had been lost sight of, that Mr 
Rennie’s line was still lower than the coal, and nearer to Tt. , 
After passing the coal field just described, the level line runs 
at a small distance parallel to the Forth and Clyde Canal, tilf it 
reaches Cumbernauld ; it then separates from it, and stretches 
southwest, till it enters on the Monkland coal, of which it is the 
trough, and which extends about ten miles from east to west. 
The dearest coal on this field is 4s. 2d. the ton.—The quantity 
is immense ;—in many places it is 24 feet thick, while that near 
Falkirk is scarcely even more than six ;—and it is described by 
Mr Bald-as almost untouched, owing to the limited demand, 
There is another circumstance of consequerice to be remark- 
ed,-that by being on a higher level than the other, the canal 
of Mr Rennie admits of an exténsion, by a side branch without 
locks, into the,south of Lanarkshire, up to Gairongill and Cle- 
land, andforms a junction with the Monkland Canal; to whicli 


it ance within half a mile: » , 
stores of coal thas'opened up in Lanarkshire ate incredi- 
bly oe egret ascertained by the report of Messrs Grieve 
and Taylor, and-of the Messrs Bushbys.’ Thete is an entire 
country*of 47 'miles of a coal formation, where there is so little 


ite Eos: : 





_ * In Mr ‘Baird's Subsidiary Report, Gated 24th January 1814, 
the revenue és stated! at 55,1967. 19s. 4d., of which that from coals i¥ 
86951. Com. =. 2. - poke x : 
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demand, that it sells as 2s, per ton. The Cleland Iron Work 
is. supplied by contract at this rate. We subjoin a calculation, 
made by authority we can rely on, to show the price at which 
coal conld be laid down at the basin near Edinburgh, from 
these different places, estimating the canal dues at the rate Mr 
Baird assumesy although, for reasons to be soon stated, the 
expense woukl not, in this particular, be so great. 
The dearest coal on the new Monkland field is, 
per ton, - - 
Trackage, say 48 miles, 1d. per ton per mile 
Canal dues, ditto « - 


L. 


ooo 
Pe 
eon 


At the Basin near Edinbergh -L.0 12 

Proceeding farther south on tke same level, the coals can 

_ Jaid down at - . - Lo 8 
Trackage and canal dues as above - 


oo Ft 


oo 
eo 


Price at Basin + LOM 0. 
Farther south toward Gairongill, coals cam be laid down on 
the hill at, per ton, - ~ - Lo 2 0 
Trac to Edinburgh, 57 miles . 
Cand dood arity 


Sach are the fields of coal which this line of canal would 
open; and, what is most material, would transport to Edin- 
burgh without a single lock. The importance of this last point 
may: be estimated by those not skilled in canals, by mentioning 
that Mr Telford the engineer, proposes, in his Report on Mr 
Baird’s line, to save two of his nine locks, at an expense of pro- 
longing the canal 6 miles, by making the junction at lock 20 an 
the. Forth and Clyde Canal. 

Let us now take’ a view of Mr Baird’s line, which may be: 
compressed within’small bulk. The whole’ coal upon it. lies a- 
long 6 miles of the Union Canal. When we arrivg at the Forth 
and Clyde Canal, which was constructed for tle purposes of di 
tant trade, by joining at the nearest point the Clyde and Forth, 
there are no minerals of any importance; and what are to be 
foundy ‘may be had cheaper by sea-catriage from Grangemouth: 
The coal of the Falkirk district has been surveyed ; and the se 
port bears, that there is a supply for'400 years. But, supposi 
the survey to be accurate, there are varidus objections which oc 
cur to Mr Baird’s ideas on this branch of the subject. Firsty, 
The whole benefit is attained by a cut of 6 miles, east from lock 
16.; for then the coal may be taken to Grangemouth, and carried 
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to Leith cheaper than by the Union Canal. 2dly, Mr Baird’s 
calculation of supplying Edinburgh, is founded on the present 
rices at the Coat hill, stated at 6s. 8d. per ton. - Now, he has 
be omitted the rise of price which would be the necessary re- 
sult of increased Seiad cs rise which would not operate, or 
at least very imperceptibly, on Mr Rennie’s line, on account of 
the vast supply at Monkland, &c. where the quantity is so great 
as to be unsaleable to any extent, even at the present rates.. The 
roprietors there, and still more to the south; would be glad to 
tite an extended sale at the present prices, and would keep 
down the markets by their competition. Sdly, Mr Baird has 
made no allowance for the increased expense of working, as, in 
the course of time, it became necessary to deepen the, pits, and 
to erect expensive machinery. ‘The more numerous and exten- 
sive the fields of untouched coal, it is obvious the longer would 
this inconvenience be of affecting the prices, and the less also 
would it ultimately operate. 4thly, The coal near Falkirk, for 
slength of time, from its vicinity to Grangentouth, has beenin 
considerable request: It has been long worked, and thesevils 
mentioned of increased demand affecting the price, and of long 
working, rendering future operations expensive, would from this 
cause operate with more pernicious efficacy. 5thly, But what is 
more material than all these causes of rise put together, the 
Falkirk coal is in the hands of a very few proprietors; Mr Baird 
in his survey names pay six: A combination of these is easily 
practicable ; and, after knocking up, by their competition, the 
waleries in the neighbourhood of ‘Edinburgh, they would have: 
the market absolutely in their power; so that the prices would be 
probably higher than at present. ‘The sagacious reasoner, who, 
in @ tone of sarcasm complimented the Edinburgh Magistrates: 
for their ‘providence in not contenting themselves with a supply 
for 200 years, but in extending their views to coal for thousands 
of years, we have no doubt did not perceive the effect of addi-~ 
tional fields of coal to be, not only to increase the absolute quan- 
tity, but to counteract the effects of increased demand upon the 
prices; to keep the cost of working more stationary; and to 
destroy the very probability of combination, ; 
Vhy—it was said, if any evil should be felt, it was practica~ 
ble to rita Side canal from the great Forth and Clyde Canal: 
into'Stirlingshire, The answer appears very convincing, that 
this depended entirely upon the proprietors of the great Canal, 
and could not be forced upon them by act of Parliament, their . 
tights and ‘obligations being already ascertained; that it was 
unsafe to place the city of Edinburgh wholly at their mercy ; 
wd farther, that the line had 7 been surveyed as to its prac< 
N 2 
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ticability, expense, or the minerals upon it. Besides, a coab 
canal only, may not afford dues sufficient to encourage subscrib- 
ers; and the Great-Canal proprietors would encourage none 
which did not yield a substantive return. The objection now 
made is much stronger when applied to a plea maintained of 
locking up the great Canal 90 feet, and 7} miles to the Mouk~ 
Jand.coal, rendering the course of its transport longer than by 
Mr Rennie’s, and making it necessary to descend 9 locks to 
the great Canal, to pass 4 upon it, and then to ascend 9 upon 
the Union. 

Now, Mr Rennie’s canal, in passing the Monkland coal, en- 
joys,the benefit of transporting lime, manure, general merchan- 
dize, and passengers from Glasgow to Edinburgh, &c.; the 
return from all which enables it to carry coals, for the reception 
of which alone it might never have been constructed. Perhaps 
the last objection made to Mr Baird’s plan for a supply of coal, 
may be thought to apply to Mr Rennie’s branch to Gairongill: 
But it will be remarked, that we have, at all events, the Monk- 
land and adjacent strata of coal, sufficient for every possible 
purpose in the line of it. 

And, even as to the construction of a side branch, the level 
line has peculiar advantages, which scarcely ever exist as to 
the formation.of a mere coal canal, and certainly not in the o- 
ther line. 

For, in consequence of the Lanark coal being the cheapest 
in Scotland, the prime cost is but a small part of the expense 
in Edinburgh; the canal dues being, in consequence of de 
greater length of navigation, comparatively great. It becomes, 
therefore, a consideration of great moment to. the principal 
Canal subscribers, to patronize a branch, each ton of coal from 
which would pay 46 miles of dues ; whereas the same induce 
ment would not exist on the other line, in consequence of its 
division into two separate classes of owners; the one drawing 
dues only of 8 or 9 miles,—the Union proprietors of 24. 

But further, on account of Mr Rennie’s canal being whol 
ly one. concern, not only would any general measure be more 
easily effected, but, on account of the greater capital stock 
of the Company, a collateral speculation might ‘be encouraged 
with less risk off losing a material percentage. 

- There would be also a considerable trade and passage from 
the south of Lanark with the Main canal, which would not e- 

ist in the short cuts proposed from the Union. 

The advantages of Mr Rennie’s line, in giving a supplyd 
coal, then, cannot be doubted. But perhaps the greatest 1 
sult of all is, the saving of lockage as to the whole coal. Fo 
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this reason, the calculation of the price of coal, at the ba- 
sin in Edinburgh, founded on Mr Baird’s estimate of canal 
dues per mile, is greatly overrated. ‘The expense of Mr Baird’s 
locks exceeds 17;000/.; and this is but a small part of the éx- 
pense. The waste of water; the tear and wear of boats’; and 
the expense of keeping the locks in repair, are also to be in- 
cluded. We have already mentioned Mr Telforil’s' proposed 
improvement on the Union, as affording a’standard by which 'to 
estimate these inconvenienciecs. 

There is another saving, in consequence of the length of na- 
vigation,—that the Canal Company, to encourage so material a 
transport, would allow an abatement of the expense per mile 
for short distances. ‘The Great Canal allows 25 per tent. on all 
goods carried 24 miles. This would be a deduction of 2s. from 
the expense calculated above. 

At the same time, we shall make no deduction on this” ac- 
count, allowing the saving to go to counterbalance the rise, in 
consequence of a greater demand, for which Mr Baird makes 
no allowance; Although in his case it musi have been very great, 
—in the present instance scarcely perceptible. 

The coal would thus be laid down at 12s. per ton on the ba- 
sin at an average, or delivered at the houses at 1$s. 6d., mak- 
ing a real saving of 4s. 6d. on the present rates; which, on 
300,000 tons, would be a general saving of 63,7507. Sterling, 
—affording to the coal proprietors a still greater advantage, it 
may be proper to state, that Mr Baird makes no allowance for 
carting from the basfn,—another instance of the delusive hafure 
of his calculations: for while he says nothing of this in regard 
to his own canal, the Union Canal Committee states thé cartage 
for the additional 4 mile on Mr Rennie’s line, at 2s.; whereas 
the whole, from Bruntsfield Links to Edinburgh, will not ex- 
ceed the sum of Is. 6d. 

$rd, With regard to the lime and manure, we need only state 
that Mr Rennie’s line touches a greater quantity of these arti- 
cles, and opens up a more extensive country for improvement. 

4th, And as to the convenience of passengers, we leave it to 
any one to judge, whether it would be more inconvenient to pass 
up 2} miles from Glasgow, and then to proceed, without hinder- 
ance, to a distance ouly half a mile greater than the Union basin 
from Edinburgh ; or to go a mile to Port Dundas at Glasgow, 
to stop at Gilmour Street at Edinburgh, and to pass 13 locks. 
In both canals, at the beginning and end of the navigation, 
passengers would have to find the means of transporting them- 
selves and luggage; and the excess of two miles on Mr Ren- 
nie’s would not cost a shilling. The inconvenience of passing 
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locks is such, that Mr Baird proposes a change of boat; so that 
passengers would have, on his plan, to be constantly under the 
necessity of removing their luggage, and frequently in bad wea. 
ther. As tothe superior convenience afforded to passengers go- 
ing short distances, nothing néed be said, 

The great point to be attended to, in regard to the gencral 
trade, is the result of the avoiding of locks by Mr Rennie, on 
an average of ‘all the trade of every description, which makes 
even that part of it which passes the locks be transported more 
economically, 

I should now consider the interest of subscribers, without 
which no canal can be executed; but this shall be reserved for 
a future communication, lam, &c. 


N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 
On the Comparative Weight of Oats and Meal. 


Sin, 

I opserve in your 59th Number, a Table, sent by Mr 
Rose, on the comparative weight of Oats and Meal; said to be 
by the Jate Mr Mackie. 

This Table is exceedingly incorrect and unequal, as it varies 
from one half pound to five pounds of meal, on four potnd 
weight of oats, which is absurd; and no person who was/ac- 
quainted with Mr Mackie, and knew any thing of his abilities 
as a calculator, and how eminent he was in mathematics, astro- 
nomy, and other abstruse sciences, will for a moment believe, 
that such a Table could have been a production of his; or, if it 
originally was so, it must have passed through the hands of very 
incorrect and careless transcribers. What way Mr Rose has 
become possessed of said Table, I know not; but I think he was 
wrong in giving it to the public; and especially in giying it a3 
the work of that celebrated calculator, who cannot now answer 
for himself.. Being in possession of a genuine copy of a table, 
calculated by that gentleman, with the same intention, and which 
has been pretty generally acted on in this district, and given 
great satislaction, I take the liberty to send you an abridged co- 
py of it. : 

a is for Aberdeenshire measure ;. and the meal is given in 
bolls, pecks, pounds, and decimals:—And it appears that he 
found, after many trials no doubt, and minute and careful in- 
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vestigation, that, above 12 st. per boll of oats, every additional 
pound weight gave .7 of a pound of meal, being 2.8 lib. meal for 
each 4 pound additional weight of oats. I should be inclined to 
think with your correspondent B. B., that when oats come to a 
high weight, the meal should increase in a greater proportion ; 
but Mr Mackie had not found it so: Neither, it seems, has Mr 
Rose, in the course of his experience; and I make little doubt 
there may be pretty good-reasons for that not being the case. 
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It is necessary to deduct for water (want of a 8 lib. 
per boll, before January; 6 lib. in January; 4 lib. in February; 
and 2 lib. the first two weeks of March ;—but after the 20th of 
March, no deduction. 

These deductions will no doubt require to be something more 
or less, according to the nature of the season; as the oats ure 
supposed to be quite dry, to give meal as per Table. 

There were no potato-oats when the Table was calculated: 

Buchan, 24th April, 1815. ’ A Farmer. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Mode of applying Blubber as Manure. 
Sin, 

T nore H.%.’s Queries, in your last Number, regarding 
the method of using Blubber as manure, will have attracted the 
notice of some of your readers, who have been in the practice 
of applying it, and be distinctly answered. But it may not be a- 
miss to transcribe the directions of a recent publication on Ma- 
nures, of which the Third Edition was printed in 1812. It is 
written by a Mr John Morley, of Blickling, in the county of 


~ 


Norfolk, farming bailiff to Lord Suffield. 
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This is a very rich ingredient, as well for arable as pasture 
land, when mixed at the rate of one ton of blubber to twenty 
loads of mould, and one chaldron of lime, per acre. It,must 
be turned over and pulverized, according to the directions be- 
fore given, for mixing up.mould, muck and lime, into a com- 
post on a ridge; and when it has lain in this state three or four 
months, it will become fit for use, and may be put upon the 
land in such quantities as the quality of the land to be manured 
requires. It is a very strong manure, and a very excellent one. 
The price of this article varies greatly.” 

As to the turning over and pulverizing, (for an account of 
which, he refers to another part of the pamphlet), no particular 
directions can be required; and no information is given about 
the quantity laid on an acre. But I am apt to suspect your cor- 
respondent H. S. may have used blubber too liberally, not com- 
bined with a sufficient quantity of earth, or in too recent a 
state ; and on these points, Mr Morley’s hints may be useful. 

lam, &c. R. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Causes of the late Riots in Edinburgh. 
Sir, 

Tue riots in Edinburgh, about three weeks ago, have been, 
in Parliament, ascribed by the Chief Magistrate of the City, to 
the placards connected with the propored Union Canal, and hot 
to the more public measure of the Corn Bill. We know well, 
that the authors of them did not contemplate this result; but as 
a warning to them of the danger. of permitting thoughtilessness 
and passion to prompt men to action, without looking to con- 
sequences, some coincidences may be remarked of a nature not 
calculated to remove the suspicion of the Lord Provost. 

His speech in favour of the Corn-Bill appeared in the Edin- 
burgh papers on the 13th of March last, the placards of the 
Union Committee were disseminated through the town from the 
22d till the 29th, on which day the City of Edinburgh came to 
their final resolution of opposing the Union Canal ; and on the 
day following, the house of the Lord Provost, with those of 
some others, was attacked with great violence bya mob. This 
disgraceful attack on the families and houses of gentlemen ab- 
sent on public duty, every one of proper feeling, and, we are 
sure, the subscribers to the Union Canal themselves, will re- 
sent, with the utmost indignation consistent with contempt for 
the instruments of such outrage. 
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Although the mobbing is equally culpable, to whatever cause 
it is to be attributed, sul the correspondence in dates mention- 
‘ed above must strike every one as indicating the first movement 
to have been given to the rabble by the local measure; although, 
no doubt, their violence and proceedings, when once set a go~ 
ing, would receive a tinge from the mixture of the more gene- 
pel wvitation prevalent in the country. 

As to the conduct of the city of Edinburgh’s Magistrate on 
the discussion on the Corn-Bill, it may perhaps appear to your 
country readers as his greatest merit. Lut even as to his fillow- 
citizens, I should think that, to see a line of conduct adopted, 
so adverse, in the general estimation, to the commercial eapaci- 
ty which is the leading feature in that gentleman’s person, should 
at last stamp upon his vote the character of conviction, since- 
rity and independence, qualities for which every praise should 
be given. We believe that, even to the last, he opposed a 
greater protecting price than 76s.; and that, for two years,- he 
steadily and constantly voted against the Corn- Bill in any shape, 
and enjoyed considerable popularity and credit on that score. 

But as it was not surprizing to find persons, op the first cry 
of distress on the part of the agriculturists, unwilling to consider 
it as any thing more than a transient suffering, not sufficient to 
authorize a sacrifice of those principles of free and universal 
competition, which in this enlightened age are every day-gain- 
ing ground, so certainly there was nothing incongruous or in- 
consistent in altering that opinicn, when continued and increas- 
ing distress threatened the tenantry with general bankruptcy. 
Laying out of view the necessity, on political considerations, of 
making our country independent of foreign supply, the danger 
of carrying general principles too far, even on economical ques- 
tions, should never be lost sight of. ‘Those doctrines of free 
trade which suit a country admirably in the ordinary situation, 
must receive restrictions when applied to a nation where so large 
a capital has been embarked as is engaged in agriculture in 
Great Britain, and where so extensive schemes have been un- 
dertaken on the faith of certain prices. 

Had there been no Corn Bill, we should not only have re- 
turned to our former reliance on forcign countries, but have 
been reduced to a greater dependence than ever, by the decav 
and bankruptcy of the country, the exhaustion of the soil, and 
the destruction of farming capital. And a large country like 
Britain, although, as in times past, it may draw part of its sup- 
ply from abroad with an advantageous effect on prices, yet it 
can never so economically raise its principal supply as at home. 
We are convinced, therefore, that this measure was calculated 
both to keep down prices ultimately, and to prevent much dis» 
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tress. The result of the suffering to the country from the bank- 
ruptcy of the tenantry, the mercantile classes can form no esti- 
mate of, by comparing it with the distress felt in a particular 
trade. It must have proved in the end. as fatal to merchants as 
to farmers; who may both rest assured that their interests, not- 
withstanding the partial views which have been too much taken 
on both sides, are at bottom. really the same, The chief: merit 
of Sir John Marjoribanks’s vote, is the enlarged view of the sub- 
ject which it indicates. If he had considered the mercantile 
art of the community as opposed to the landed, it must have 
n different from what it was in the last division. But where 
the two classes are identified in interest, the vote was as much 
directed to the interest of Edinburgh as to that of the country. 
The change of vote.is an indication of a mind open to convictions 
aud we need not wonder to see such an alteration of sentiment, 
as the same progress in favour of the Corn Bill is to. be traced 
in one half of the House of Commons, and is also to be seen in 
the later, writings of Mr Malthus. Lam, &c. 
April, 18165. ’ A Citizen. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Of Land occupied by Farmers in Scotland. From the General 
Lteport, recently published by the Board of Agriculture, Vol. L. 
Ch, IP. ‘ 


Size of Farms.—On a general view of Scotland, the largest farms 
aye occupied by those who rear Jive.stock, particularly by sheep 
farmers in the south and west; but in the south-east, counties, 
farms are from, 600 to 2000 acres of arable.lands ini the other 
lowland districts, farms from 100 to 400 arable acres are pretty 
general, from the Firth of Forth to the north-east of the Moray 

irth. On the west coast of Scotland, the extent of arable farms 
declines gradually from. Ayrshire to Sutherland ; and on the east 
coast, the Northern and Highland counties have generally small 
farms of arable land. In regard to the size of farms in the isl- 
ands, the greatest difference exists in Islay, Bute, Coll, Lis- 
more, Gigha, part of Skye, Colonsay, Mull, Jura, Lewis, and 


Harris. But, in general, the farms, both in the Western and 
Northern Isles, are smaller than on the Mainland of Scotland, 
excepting when they are rented by tacksmen,. 

Leases.—Thé gencral prevalence of leases, in the best culti- 
vated districts of Scotland, is the chief cause of the improve- 
ments in Scottish agriculture ; and indeed, without the encour- 
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agement which they afford, the land must in many cases have 
remained in a state of nature, ‘or it must have been improved at 
the expense of the proprietors. If all seasons were equally fa- 
vourable ; if all farms were completely cultivated, and: uniform- 
ly fertile ; anid if the produce of the soil always fetched the same 
price, leases would be less essential: But as there isa great di- 
versity in regard to all these circumstances, leases become nbsv- 
lately necessary, ‘both for promoting the improvement. of the 
Jatid,’ and for giving the farmer a chance of a fair ‘average pro- 
portion of its produce. In regard to barren land in particular, 
no prudent man would attempt to manure and cultivate a rug- 

ed farm, at a’ great expense, without the security of a lease ; 
nor'will any farmer give nearly so high a rent for a good arable 
farm;' if Ire is to remain a tenant at will, as if he enjoyed a lease 
of a reasonable duration. In every case, therefore, in which a 
proprietor of land has not a particular turn for agricalture, or 
does not possess-an active mind, and a large moveable capital, 
instead of occupying his land himself, be lets it to a farmer ; 
and he must give a lease, if he expects that any man, who pos- 
sesses skill, industry, and capital, wil! pay him an adequate rent. 

As this subject is of such peculiar consequence to the agricul- 
tural interests of Scotland, it is necessary to consider it at some 
length. 

A lease is properly a contract, founded on the principles of 
equity, between two men, for their mutual advantage. The one 
es an absolute right in the property of a certain tract of 
and, and its produce. The other purchases the temporary 


right in the produce, and usufruct, ata certain atipalaied price ; 


which forms the just compensation to the landlord for the privi- 
leges conveyed to the tenant. Unless the return be adequate to 
the grant, or the value of the oue be commensurate to the va- 
lue of the other, the transaction is not founded in equity, and 
therefore cannot long subsist. 

The proprietor of an estate may thus be considered as in the 
possession of a certain capital in land, which is capable of pro- 
ducing a certain annual value, when duly cultivated. The cul- 
tivator of the soil, on the other hand, possesses a capital, con- 
sisting of the necessary funds for stocking a farm, his knowledge 
in the art of agriculture, and his industry. Thus situated, the 
parties, like other men who wish to enter into a joint concern, 
are indaced, by the. prospect of mutual advantage, to agree to 
nnite their capitals, for the purpose of manufacturing human 
subsistence ; and their respective interests having been mutually 
considered, their agreement constitutes the terms or specific ar- 
ticles of the lease, On this plain principle depends the connexion 
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hetween landlord and tenant. The capital invested by the cul- 
tivator; the rent he pays; his skill and labour; the contingencies, 
and chance of loss that may arise from the inclemency of sea- 
sons, must all be compensated by the value of the produce of 
the soil. Where this principle is fully understood and acted 
upon, both proprietor and tenant will be placed in the most fa- 
vourable situation of which the nature of the transaction admits. 
But where that is departed from, the interest of the one, or of 
the other, or perhaps of both, must suffer, in proportion to the 
degree of aberration from that cquitable line, which so distinct- 
jy marks their respective rights and obligations. 

Duration of the Lease—When the land is arable and gene- 
rally fertile, a lease of only a moderate duration is usually given. 
Where the soil is inferior, and a considerable proportion of the 
surface uncultivated, a much longer lease is required. Where 
the ground must be improved at a very great expense, by en- 
closing, under-draining, and manuring; or, where it is very 
rocky, by trenching with the spade and mattock,—either the rent 
must be very low, or the lease very long. A landholder, who 
is poor, naturally wishes for a considerable rent, but will grant 
a lease of long duration, If he be rich, and zealous for the im- 
provement of his estate, he will be contented with a more mo- 
derate rent, but is sckiom willing to give a very long lease. In 
fact, a lease of nineteen years’ duration is more general in Scot- 
land, than that of any other term of years. ‘The probable rea- 
son of this was, that as this is the period of the metonic cycle, 
our ancestors supposed that it contained all the varieties of the 
good and bad seasons; aid when very long leases were given, 
they were given for two, threc, or more revolutions of nineteen 

years. It deserves, however, to be remarked, that in the High- 

fund districts, the tacksmen, who have long leases themselves, 
generally give short leases, or no leases at ail, to their subte- 
nants; that in the midland districts, where long leases are given, 
two or three rises of rent are stipulated; and that, in some of the 
more improved counties of Scotland, leases of only twelve or 
fifteen years are granted by a few proprietors. On sheep farms, 
the leases are generally very short, varying from nine to thirteen 
years, 

In the improved districts of Scotland, where the land has 
long been well cultivated, and, in general, is in good order, and 
where the object of the lease is, both to give the farmer security 
for a certain number of years, and at the same time to prevent 
the landholder from suftering too much from the depreciation of 
money, and from the greater demand for the produce of ‘the 
soil, a lease of nineteen, or at the most twenty-one years, is sul- 
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ficient; and while a much higher rent is paid, fewer restrictions 
are necessary. Here the simple rule may be laid down, that no 
more than one white crop shall ever be taken in succession, with- 
out the intervention of a green crop: This and a few general re- 
gulations towards the conclusion of a lease, with respect to the 
proportion of fallow, of grass, and other green crops, will amply 
protect the interest of a landholder, and are all that can reasen- 
ably be imposed:on a farmer who pays the full rent for his farm. 
¥et even on improved farms, the lease should continue for nine- 
teen or twenty-one years, as it is an inducement to the farmer 
to devise every method to render it more productive. 

The most intelligent landholders and judicious farmers tho- 
roughly understand the principles above stated, which indeed 
have been deduced from their practice. But, on the other hand, 
there are many proprietors, in other respects well informed, who 
insist on inserting a number of minute restrictions in their leases, 
when they really are unnecessary, and even sometimes oppressive. 

The regulations of cropping, manuring, and other improve- 
ments —The right of the proprietor to regulate the matlagement 
of his own land, cannot be questioned ; but, how far it is erpe- 
dient to exercise this right to a greater or less extent, must de- 
pend upon a variety of circumstances, respecting which no ge- 
neral rules can be laid down. Much must depend, t. Upon the 
condition of the farm,—whether it is in a high or in a progres- 
sive state of improvement, or whether it consists of barren land 
to be reclaimed ; 2. Upon the character and capital of the farm- 
er, and the confidence to be placed in him; and, $. Upon lo- 
cal circumstances ; for instance, a prohibition of selling straw, 
though a proper covenant in a lease of a farm that is remote from 
manure, would be absurd, if inserted in the lease of a farm near 
Edinburgh, or Glasgow, where night-soil or street-dung can be 
en in great quantities, and straw can be sold at very 

igh prices. ‘There are, however, some general regulations, 
which are common to all leases, that have been drawn up judi- 
ciously ; such as, that the farmer shall never be allowed to take 
more than one white crop in succession; that he shall always 
have a certain proportion of his land in sown grass; and that 
he shall adopt a particular course of cropping duriag the lasi 
four years of his lease. 

It is necessary, however, in this place, to make some obser- 
vations on a point of peculiar importance, namely, the exciu- 
sion of all subtenants and assignees either legal or voluntary. 
This is made in several instances in most definite terms; and 
the law prohibits to subset or assign, where the lease contains 
no such prohibition. In some cases, the tenant is not even ai- 
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lowed to name any of his children or grandchildren, whom he 
wishes to succeed him ; but the eldest son, «as heir-at-law, must 
succeed as a matter of course; and if he does not choose to re~ 
sidey or cannot reside, or has taken any other line of life than 
that of a farmer, the lease falls to the ground, or the farm must 
be imanaged to. great disadvantage. Certainly every farmer 
ought'to have it in his power to assign his farm to any child, 
grandchild, or nephew; and to render one of his family ac- 
cointable to the rest, for their share of his-fortune that has been’ 
expended ‘upon the improvement of the farm, or to appoint” 
trustees for the. behoof of the whole; and in the event of his 

dying suddenly, and without children, or of his becoming bank- 

rupt'from a-calamitous season, in consequence of spirited and: 
expensive improvements, his creditors ought to be empowered to’ 
sublet his farm, or assign his lease, until all his debts be discharg 
eds and the surplus should then revert to his heirs. Is ‘it‘not 

enough that the heir of an entailed estate is tied up for ever, by 

irritant and resolutive clauses, from the alienation of that pro 

perty which cannot be affected by his debts, and restricted even 

in the management of his entailed estate, to the injury of agri- 

culture? Must the farmer also, in a nation in which the prin- 
ciples of commerce are so well known, be bound toa kind of 
entail, and to irritant clauses, to the injury of his family and of 

his creditors in particular, and of improved agriculture in ge- 

neral? This is certainly a case that calls for the interposition of 
the Legislature. . 

There is not the least danger to be apprehended by proprie- 
tors from regulating the present law, or rather the practice of 
the country, (for statute law is silent upon the subject), regard- 
ing assigning, and subletting, and leaving the question to the 
stipulations of the parties. There can be no good reason for 
permitting the right in the case of liferents and long leases, and 
refusing it to a lease of ordinary duration. 

It would be easy to obviate any objection to granting this right 
which the most jealous landlord sould urge—to demonstrate thé 
equity of permitting assignation and subletting under certaifi’’ 
conditjons—and to prove the advantages that would result from” 
such permission, both to the public at large, and also to the par# 
ties concerned, sorts eo Ph 

Until a transference of the lease:be permitted, it is in vain 
expec: that the capitals of merchants and manufacturers wilt 
employed extensively in agriculture, and that operative mati 
facturers, in a time of stagnation of trade, sh find relief int 
the labours of cultivation. 

It. would be doing injustice to the great body of farmers, and 
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to the interests of agriculture in general, not to call the atten- 
tion of the Legislature to this important question. 

Rent.—Taking a comprehensive view of the whole land-rent, 
nearly one-half of it is paid out of the Ist and 4th distriets, which 
reach from Roxburghshire to the south-east boundary of Kin- 
cardineshire, and contain only two-ninths of the extent of Scot- 
land. ‘The 5th district added to the ist and 4th, make a little 
more than one-third of that extent, with five-eighths of ithe rent 
of the;kingdom ; and if Scotland were divided into two! equal 

rts, the western division, from the Solway to the Pentland 

‘irth, would not yield above one-fourth of the reni of the king- 

dom, or one-third part of the rent of the eastern division. What 
alteration the introduction of sheep-farming may make in that 

oportion, cannot yet be foreseen. But, on the whole, the land- 
rent of Scotland has increased,—is increasing,—and if agricul- . 
turé shall. continue to receive the support of the Legislature, it 
may increase to a height which cannot be calculated, and per- 
haps would not be credited at the present moment. 

The following is.a general view of the reuts of lands and 
houses in Scotland, as they respectively stood for the year end- 
ing 5th April 1811, in the nine divisions into which Scotland is 
divided in this work. 

Divis. 
1. Rent of Land, L.1,004,065 19 2 Houses, 'L.432,394'12 

489,748 3 4 25,407 15 

818,532 3 10 420,924 15 
1,349,260. 1 1 171,309 10 

547,157 .5 10 $3,276 8 

300,000 0 O 14,444, 0 

161,333 12 1 5,223 ._8 

106,508 18 4 2,310 1 

16,236 9 6 3,546 14 


. 
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ww 
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2, 
3, 
4 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. ° 
9 


Total land rent, L.4,792,842 13 2 L.1,158,777 7 4 


Burdens.—Besides the rent paid to the landholder, certain 
taxes..are imposed: by Jaw on the farmers of Scotland. These 
are, 1. National ; 2. Provincial; and, 3. Parochial. 

1, National.—The property-tax, as imposed upon the farmers 
of Scotland, is found to be both oppressive and unequal. 

The principles assumed in the property-tax act are, that a farm- 
er in Scotland, who pays 300/, of rent, afd ‘an English farmer who 

ys 200/,,.can afford to pay the same tax to government, as if 
they-had 150d, of free:income from landed property. These as- 
sumptions are not founded in fact, even in the richer country of 
England ; yet the English landholder, as such, pays no-tithesy 
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no poor’s rates, and no land-tax. All these are paid by the far- 
iwner, besides the stipulated rent to the proprietor; and in many 
cases they are equal to that rent. .In both countries, there is the 
greatest disproportion between the profits of farming and the: 
reat, which is paid to.thelandowner. -But:in order, to propor- 
tion the tax on property, to that on occupation, with any degree 
of fairness, the Scottish farmers. should:either be charged with 
a-tax, corresponding only to qne-third of their rent; (and, in 
fact, they do not, at an average, possess a capital corresponding 
to. this ratio), or should be charged according to their real in- 
came, which is always inconsiderable-for'some years at the com- 
mencement of a lease, where any improvements are necessary. 

But the great objection to the property-tax on its present foot- 
ing, is the septennial revaluation, by which the return of the 
farmer’s capital is taxed, whatever proportion of that’ capital’ be 
repaid, and which is exigible even though no part of it should 
be returned, tie 

It is certain that the property-tax will ultimately fall upon the 
landlord; for the tenant who takes a new lease, will offer less 
rent, in proportion to the, public burdens with which he is like- 
ly to be affected, . But the tax was severely felt by tiose who had 
taken land at a high rent, without any idea of being made liable 
to such an imposition ; and the septennial revaluation is unques- 
tionably a great check onjexpensive improvements. 

2. Prowuciul.—The tenants are obliged to pay a share of the 
assessments for.the wives and children of militiamen; but this, 
it is to be hoped, is only a temporary burden.’ There are also’ 
county assessments for roads, bridges, &c. which generally af~ 
ford accommodation, and aecess to. markets, equal to their a- 
mount. 

3. Larochial_— These are, 1. Tithes, or minister’s stipend ; 
2. Poor-rates or assessments; 3, Proportion of the school- 
master’s salary. 

1. The ancient tithe laws of Scotland were oppressive to the 
farmer, and injurious to, agriculture, But by an act of the 
Scottish Parliament in 1633, every proprietor may value his’ 
tithes, which value can never afterwards be increased ; and he 
can force the sale of his free tithes at-nine years’.purchase, ex- 
cept where the king and universities are titulars. ‘Tithes are» 
now levied in Scotland .only where they have not been legally 
valued ; and a farmer is liablein payment of the: minister’s sti+> 
pend, when the landholder is bankrupt; and even here he can 
retain his rent till reimbursed.. The whole stipends of the Scot- 
tish clergy do not amount toa shilling ia the pound of the land. 
rent of Scotland. 
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2. Poor-Rates.—The poor in Scotland are supported chiefly 
by weekly collections made at the parish-churches, and by cha- 
titable donations to the church-session. But when these fall 
short, assessments for the poor are appointed to be paid, one 
half by the landholder, and the other half by the farmer, or oc- 
cupiers of land in the country, and of houses in towns. 

3, Schoolmaster’s Salaries.—Of these also the occupier of land 
pays one half; but they rarely amount to twopence in the pound 
of his rent; and, at an average, both poor-rates and school- 
master’s salary do not exceed threepence in the pound, even 
where both are paid by the farmer. 

Cunclusion.— Perhaps a comprehensive view of the Mode of 
Occupation of the lands in Scotland, at the end of the year 
1813, compared with the manner in which lands were occupied 
at former periods, may deserve to be read with attention. 

Previous to the Reformation, the Romish clergy, partly from 
the rents of the church lands, and partly from the tithes, which 
were payable in kind, drew at least one-half of the land rents of 
the kingdom; and the occupiers of land were obliged to give 
three weeks’ notice to the rector, or tithe-holder, before they 
could carry their corn into the stack-yard. In this situation 
agriculture could never prosper, whatever proportion of the pro- 
duce was paid to the land-owner. The decreet-arbitral of 
Charles I., followed by the act of the Scots Parliament 1633, 
rendered the tithe laws no longer injurious, as they had former- 
ly been, to Scottish agriculture. 

But, till after the Revolution, a great proportion, in most dis- 
tricts one-half, of the territory of Scotland, was occupied in 
common, or in run-ridge ; and the farmers had no inducement 
to cultivate the soil in any correct manner. ‘Fwo acts of the 
Scottish Parliament, in the reign of William and Mary, em- 
ee the Court of Session to divide commons, and all the 
ands that lay in run-ridge, with the exception of those belong- 
ing to royal boroughs. By these legislative enactments, great 
facility was given to the division of lands, and to the holding 
them in severalty ; and great encouragement was held out to the 
pooh ts cultivation of the soil, by the valuation of the teinds, 
(which prevents the tithes ftom ever increasing), and by render- 
ing the stipends of the clergy, though a debt upon the land, no 
linger a burden upon the farmer or occupier. 

Leases had, several centuries ago, been introduced into Scot- 
land, but had not become general till after the Union of the 
kingdoms in 1707. (Wadsets, those ancient enemies of an im- 
‘ag: cultivation, were too prevalent till that period.) And as 
ease-holders, by the Scottish laws, have no right to vote at the 

YOL. XVI. NO. 62. 
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elections of a Member of Parliament, the landed proprietors 
had no inducement to withhold leases, in order to secure their 
political influence ; but were, from many motives, led to grant 
leases, to promote the improved cultivation of their lands. 

These three coneurring .causes,—exemption from :tithes,— 
possessing the land in severaltyy—and holding their farms by the 
security of leases,—were alt favourable to the agriculture of 
Scotland ; and the union of the two kingdoms in 1707, occa- 
sioned the imprcvements in cultivation, (which were then prac- 
tised in England), to be more generally known than they for- 
merly were in Scotland, and to be imitated in some of the 
southern counties,— But it was not till after the aceession of his 
present Majesty, that, from the division of labour, from the in- 
erease of our commerce, manufactures, and population, and, 
consequently, from the great demand for the produce of the 
soil, that the agriculture of Scotland received the greatest im- 
provements, from a few public-spirited landed: proprietors, and 
from many intelligent, industrious, and enterprising farmers. 
Nay, it was not till after the calamitous season of 178%, that the 
turnip husbandry, and the raising of artificial grasses, were ge- 
nerally known inthe northern counties. 

At present, from Berwick to Inverness, the agriculture of the 
east coast of Scotland is in a state of rapid improvement: even 
in the pastoral districts, an improved cultivation of the arable 
Jand, and a better mode of managing land in pasture, is spread- 
ing, not only in the southern counties, but on the west of Scot- 
land, and in the Hebrides; though the great proportion of 
mountaincus surface, and the humidity of the climate, render 
the counties which border on the Atlantic, more proper for rear- 
ing or fattening live-stock, than for raising corn. 

The size of arable farms has not only been a in the 
principal farming counties on the east coast, from Berwick to 
Aberdeenshire; but the farmers have reclaimed much barren 
land ; have greatly improved what was formerly under an imper- 
fect cultivation; and, profiting by their experience, have in- 
creased both in skill and in capital. Hence they have been able 
té pay a much higher rent to the landholder, by raising a much 
greater real value of produce from the soil. Nay, in the north- 
ern counties, where the farms are of smaller dimensions, viz. 
from Banff to Inverness, an improved agriculture, (evidenced 
by sowing turnips end artificial grasse3), has become very gene- 
ful; and although the system of tacksmen (and, in some places 
in Sutherland, of wadsetters) still prevails, yet many examples 
of good husbandry are to be found in East Ress, Cromarty, 
and Caithness. 
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_ The expense of farming has no doubt increased, in a much 
higher ratio, than either the depreciation of money, or the 
rise of rent’ to-thieHundlord: but this has been accompanied by 
such improvementy*in farm: buildings, enclosures, implements 
of husbandry, and “if? the tore correct cultivation of the soil, 
that Scottish farmers in general ‘have a reasonable profit for 
their capital, labour, and attention ; and indeed, generally, have 
most profit, where their expenses are greatest, and where their 
operations are conducted in the most spirited and judicious 
manner. 

It is not saying too much for the great improvements which 
have been made in Scotland within the last 30 years, when it is 
affirmed, that the occupiers of the land in that country, now 
raise at least 50 per cent. ot one-half more food for man and 
beast, than what was produced before the year 1782. Not only 
has the population increased considerably, within that period ; 
but the people eat much greater quantities of butcher-meat and 
wheaten flour. Nay the horses now receive as great a quantit 
of oats annually, as was formerly allowed for food to one-fourt 
part of the inhabitants: And, from the spirit for improved agri- 
culture that is now generally prevalent, it is probable that both 
the population, and the produce of the soil of Scotland, will 
continue to increase in nearly the same proportion, for many 
years to come, perhaps for ages, if not counteracted by injadi- 
cious laws, adverse seasons, or.national calamities. 
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FOR THE FARMER’s MAGAZINE. 


Agriculture of Ireland. From the Statisticat Survey, vol. I. Pa- 
rish of Aghaboe, Queen’s County; written by the ev. Edward 
Ledwich, LL. D. 
“ Tuenre is in the parish but one farm of 300 acres ; the rest 

diminish until they come to fifteen and ten acres: ‘This subdi- 

Vision contributes greatly to the ‘increase of population ; but is 

attended with another sure consequence, a bad system of agri- 

culture; from the poverty of the farmer, and his inability to cul- 
tivate the ground to the best advantage. 

“. The first thing a tefiaGt dees, with us, on taking a small 
farm,: is, to plough up the ley, and’prepare it for burning. | Int 
this he plants potatoes. ‘The broken lund, if any, he fallows, 
or sows oats ; .and-en-the common pasture he grazes a horse or 
two, and as many cows. His utmost exert:oa will not’ mekz 
more than half a ycar’s rent; so that he must either recur to 
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his miserable stock, or to those who may have taken some of 
his baiting ground by anticipation. The next year he has po- 
tatoes enough for his family, and baiting tospare. He prepares 
fallows, makes some butter, and sells a pig or two. These, with 
unceasing industry, and the natural fertility of the soil, and sell- 
ing every thing except milk and potatoes, pat him, imperceptibly, 
in a few years, in possession of some money; and yet he will 
not venture on experiments, procure better implements, or de- 
Viate in the Teast from his old system. 

** Middling and small farmers begin with burning the ley. 
This has been prohibited, by different statutes, under heavy 
penalties. There can be no doubt but barren, rushy, and heathy 
grounds may be burnt with great advantage ; and a bogzy and 
swampy soil when well drained. _Gervaise Markham. advises 
what he calls baitr, we baiting, or heaps of dried surface, to be 
placed as close together as possible—* that thereby the heat 
and strength of the fire may disperse itself all over the ground : 
for the fire burning upon the earth doth as much good for the 
enriching of the earth and destroying of the weeds, as the ash- 
és.do which are spread upon the same.” Markham was as o- 
racular in his day as Young is in ours, for whatever related to 
agricultural subjects ; but our progress in arts and sciences has 
discovered the errors of the one, as it will those of the other. 
For our celebrated and excellent chemist, Mr Kirwan, observes, 
that afl the advantage derived from calcined lime, is its fixt air, 
which is expelled from the stone in the lime-kiln: that to gevits 
full portion of this again requires a year or more, if not spread 
out; but, when moistened, it readily acquires it. The same 
reason holds good as to’ baiting, which is ploughed in while hot, 
under the vulgar and foolish notion of warming the soil Mr 
Kirwan farther declares, that burning can never destroy the 
soil, but it converts vegetables and their roots into carbon or 
coal; that coal contains fixt alkaline and neutral salts, and ab- 
sorbs much vital air, and is the surest basis for vigorous vege 
tation. 

» Burning destroys old sickly roots, and not only leaves 
room for others, younger and stronger, but also. supplies ainple 
pabulum for them, and is an excellent preparative for freslt 
seeds. 

‘© The Legislature, therefore, instead of prohibiting, should 
have regulated the practice ; inflicting the heaviest penalties on 
those who burn when their leases are near expiring, and who de 
not.dung, lime and manure, and sow grasses, or some not ex- 
hausting crops. : 

** The law, as it stands at present, is a dangerous instrument 
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of tyranny in the hands of a peevish, resentful, or avaricious 
landlord ; for, as a magistrate of long experience in this busi- 
ness, I can truly say, 1 never knew a prosecution carried on 
from laudable motives. A poor labourer, with a cabin full of 
children, is commonly the victim of legal oppression. Let, 
therefore, the spirit of Christianity, and our immense popula- 
tion, prevail on our enlightened Legislature to modify statutes, 
injudicious in their principle, and very injurious in their conse- 
quences. 

*¢ Some noblemen and gentlemen, very much to their ho- 
nour, have supplied the defect of legal provision, by permitting 
their tenants to burn, and at the same time obliging them, by 
express clauses in their leases, or by bonds, to limit the baiting 
crops, and to ascertain the species and quantity of manure to be 
after laid on, and subsequently how the land is to be treated. 
This conduct would be of infinite advantage to landlord and te- 
nant: ‘Ihe latter would always have his ground in good heart, 
and, of course, be well enabled to pay his rent; and the former 
would have the pleasure of having a comfortable tenantry. I 
have dwelt the Jonger on this subject, not only as it intimately 
concerns the parish of Aghaboe, but those that surround it. 

“« It may be useful to observe, that in the total want of ma- 
nure,; boggy clay, and even clay alone, may very advantageous- 
ly be burnt, by making a kiln with flues, like a brick kiln, 
which, when once heated, will burn the wettest clay. In this 
way, stubbles, instead of rotting in the field, would supply most 
excellent manure. . 

“© The price of land, particularly late takes, is from three to 
four guineas. A great deal is held under old tenures, at mode- 
rate rents. A new mode of farming must be adopted to meet 
such high prices. A few hints can only be given. The dung 
of animals is the general manure; and, both in its collection 
and use, is very injudiciously managed. « It is made into ‘heaps 
or beds, and exposed to the sun and rain; whereas it ought to 
be sheltered by walls or hedges as much as possible from both. 
Some farmers make a pit, and throw in horse and cow-dung, 
and every other stuff, indiscriminately. These, certainly, form 
no bad compost. The different substances will rot; but the 
water will prevent the fermentation, and, consequently, what- 
ever is covered by it, will remuin unaltered ; whereas, by mak- 
ing a bed of manure on a gently rising ground, which some 
farmers in the parish have done, and cutting drains for-the su- 
perfluous moisture to run off, and be received into a pit where 
bog-earth and clay are placed, they become impregnated with 
the valuable part of the manure, and, by being occasionally 
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thrown on it, greatly increase the original quantity, with very 
little expense or trouble, yet of infinite importance. 

“ Another point deserving notice is, that by adding a layer 
of lime to every layer of dung in the bed, the seeds of corn, hay, 
and weeds are destroyed, and lose their vegetative oon and 
the fermentation is promoted. It is the custom of the parish, 
to carry dung to the field where it is to be used, and often there 
left to its greatest injury; for the rain, sun, and wind, carr 
away much of its fertilizmg power, whereas its utmost benefit is 
preserved by immediately ploughing it in. It is also common, 
1o put dung out on meadows in winter, as it eases the farmer in 
his spring work ; but its operation as a manure is more than 
doubtful, for it has been well observed, that frost and rain im- 
pede its effects; and when plants are not in a state of vegetation, 
manure not only does them no service, but may kill them by 
rotting the fibres of the roots, as is well known to be the case 
with clover. 

“ In a parish, like Aghaboe, so abounding in excellent lime- 
stone, a great deal might be used in increasing the produce of 
potatoes and corn by lime. 
© Some years ago, I rented the house and demesne of Old- 
glas, having no glebe-house. About five acres had been so com- 
pletely wasted by the former tenant, that the last crop, which 
was barley, did not grow to above ten inches in height, and was 
mowed, an uncommon operation with us. As the whole was 
overrun with moss and weeds, I resolved to lime it, and built an 
oval kiln in an old quarry; from this | drew twenty barrels a dey 
and laid on 120 barrels an acre: I spread it as soon as possible, 
under the vulgar notion of warming the ground, and ploughed 
it in, a great part not being slacked : About the end of Septem- 
ber, I sowed wheat, one barrel to the acre, and the next, year 
reaped about seven barrels of clean corn: this, when sold, did 
little more than reimburse my expenses. The next year | sow- 
ed wheat, and had above ten barrels an acre; the land was 
clean, and much of the unslacked lime was turned up. This 
proves my —_ was bad; and is here mentioned, that others 
mdy not fall into a similar error. 

“* Another field, of about seven acres, an old ley, covered 
with moss and fern, I limed in the same proportion as the for- 
mer, and ploughed, cross-cut, and harrowed it well: this I let 
to the neighbouring poor for 82. an acre. Lime, mixed with 
other manure, was common; but at this time, lime, used by it- 
self, was unusual; and therefore the people entertained doubts of 
its eflicacy: However they had from 60 or 70 barrels an acre, 
which hardly repaid the expense of rent, seed, labour, and tithe, 
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They complained, and the next year I let'to every man his same 
take for 47. per acre, which perfectly satisfied them. 

* Tt is obvious that some injudicious conduct must have 
been practised, or the crops would have been more abundant ; 
for the old ploughed ley without lime would have produced 
more. Perhaps the following remarks may account for this 
failure: the seed-potatoes, used by the poor, were the smallest, 
and of different kinds, the best being kept for the family ; con- 
sequently none but the worst were sown, and it is not possible to 
conceive they ever could produce a good crop. Three barrels 
they allowed for a quarter of an acre, and the sets scarcely three 
inches asunder: this neither affords room for vegetation, nor in- 
crease in size;—and it is a fact, that the poor never have large 

tatoes. ; 

‘The land was ploughed into ridges of about five feet. wide ; 
on this, boys and girls laid the sets, and two men followed them. 
dibbling them in. This is done by a stake of about five feet 
long, pointed at the end: about six inches from the point, a bit 
of wood is inserted into the stake, on which the labourer puts 
his foot when he makes the hole, which is generally from four to 
six inches deep; in this he places the set, sometimes coyering . 
it, often omitting it. How can a good crop be expected from. 
such a process? By the trampling of setters and stickers, the 
ground is beaten quite hard; the seed does not often come in 
contact with the clay; it is exposed to the sun, wind and rain, 
and much of it actually rots. 

“© How superior drilling would be to the foregoing practice, 
Ican speak from my own knowledge. Ihave had nine acres 
drilled one year, the crop great and large. The operation is _ 
now well understood, and therefore it need not be detailed here. 
Would it not be generous and humane for landlords to drill 
their tenants’ gardens? It would be to them but the loss of one 
day, and the advantage to a poor family would be great indeed: 
—The low price of labour demands such an indulgence. 

“ The lard. of our parish is of so happy a composition, that 
convertible tillage may be practised on every part. Our course 
of crops are potatoes on baiting, or dung ; potatoes again, or 
wheat ; then barley arid oats; after, fallow, or lime. How 
much, better would it be, if turnips were sown after wheat, and 
vetches after barley, with cloyer and rape for green food? In 
this way the profit of land would be double, it would continue 
for years in good heart, and that wth a certainty of manure, 
What greatly increases the value.of this course is, that the ex~ 
pense of fallowing is greater than that of a green crop. 
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‘* The following are extracted from the tithe-books of 1794 
and 1$12. 

1794, 1812. 
250 acres of wheat - - - $80 
213 ——— bere and barley 562 
150 —oats- - - = 316 
330 ——-— potatoes - - 654 
25 rape -- - - 23 
533 —meadowing - - 683 

“In 1794, I calculated the value of the foregoing at the then 
current prices, and found it amounted to 12,162/, In 1812, the 
quantity of land in tillage, exceeded that of the former period, 
an interval of eighteen years, by 1013 acres, and the meadow- 
ing by 150 acres. I'rom the increasing prosperity of the king- 
dom, the aggregate of the foregoing may be fairly estimated as 
treble above the first period. Nor wilt this be wondered at, 
when in 1794, the highest rate land was let at, was from 18s, 
to 30s. an acre; the same would now bring 2, and from that to 
3 guineas. 

‘* The stock, consisting of sheep and lambs, cows, butter 
and calves, bullocks, fat cows, horses and pigs, I then valéed 
at 12,397/. The increase of tillage has diminished the black 
cattle, and in some degree that of other stock ; but the value of 
the present whole may be well taken as double what it was in 
1794. This is countenanced by the well-informed writer of the 
statistical account of Kilkenny. As stock at one time, and at 
another industry or tillage prevails, a minute detail cannot be 
had ; or, if it could, it would only exhibit a fluctuation of prices 
in a mercantile kingdom. "What is now offered, will demonstrate 
the flourishing state of Ireland, arising from a fertile soil, active 
industry, and perfect security. 

** Our implements of hallbcmndieg are those used many years 
ago, and of the worst kind. Our ploughs are heavy and un- 
manageable, distressing to men and horses, doing but little work, 
and that in a slovenly manner. Scotch > and the Lei- 
cester wheel ones, are to be had in Dublin, and both excellent 
fot different sorts of tillage. The Farming Suciety have not on- 
ly different models, but construct every new and useful agricul- 
tural implement. There are a few winnowing machines, which, 
in a parish of great and increasing tillage, ought to be more 
general, and so should thrashing machines. I know from ex- 
perience, flail-thrashing is slow, and badly executed work. The 
thrasher receives eighteen pence a barrel for wheat, less than for 
other grain: as it is task- work, he runs over much straw, scutch- 
ing out about a barrel and a half a day, absolutely Icaving the 
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smaller grains in the ears. The loss may be fairly estimated at 
one barrel in twenty, which would soon enable the’ farmer to 
purchase one of these machines; or some patriotic gentleman 
might procure, and hire them out in the neighbourhood. 

** Our harrows are ill constructed, the bulls are too distant, 
and the pins are placed so as to follow each other, leaving an in- 
terval undisturbed. Nor have we as yet got the scuffler, an ad- 
mirable instrument for preparing and cleaning fallows. ‘This 
and other implements may be seen and purchased at the Farm- 
ing Repository. Our cars still continue of the old make. 

** The price of labour varies. Cotters of old standing, and 
on old takes, pay for their house and garden from twenty-five to 
thirty shillings; the same for grazing a cow; and receive from five 
to six pence a day for labour. But cotiers, on new takes, pay for 
their house and garden from two guineas to three pounds; their 
hire is eight or ten pence a day. 

‘¢ Fairs have a remote origin. We are told that in the time of 
Constantine the Great, Christians assembled annually in crowds 
at the oak of Mambre, celebrated for the celestial vision witis 
which Abraham was favoured ; there they performed religious 
rites; and, adds the historian, numbers came there to buy and 
sell wares. When religious adoration was at length paid at the 
tombs and shrines of saints, a great concourse of people niet at 
the churches dedicated to them, and also numerous traders. 
Hence all the great fairs in Europe are held on the festivals of 
saints, particularly the patron of the place. 

* The Roman custom, on these occasions, deserves noticc, 
perhaps applause. On fair and market days, the people were 
made acquainted with the laws, and sometimes the senate con- 
sulted them. ‘The practice was discontinued from the introduc- 
tion of military and popular sports, which created turbulence . 
and riot: these proceeded to so dangerous and violent excesses, 
that Pope Eugenius II. prohibited them under anathema; and 
though he allowed confession and the viaticum to such as were 
wounded, and in consequence died on such occasions, he yet 
forbid them ecclesiastical sepulture. 

‘“* In this parish, there are four annual fairs; two held at Bor- 
ros in Ossory, on the third of May, old style, and first Tues- 
day, old style; in October; and two at Aghaboe, one on the 
first and second of August, ard the other on the festival of St. 
Canice, which is the eleventh October, old style. On this day 
there was a patron; and mass was celebrated to immense crowds. 
Very much to the honour of the Roman Catholic bishops, they 
have nearly suppressed them. 
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‘¢ The tolls, as in every fair in Ireland, are most capricious~ 
ly collected. Instead of a schedule being posted up, they are 
left to an ignorent, brutish fellow, who extorts as much as he 
ean... Four pence is the custom paid for black cattle, each beast; 
a penny for each sheep; the same for pigs, or slips; four pence 
for a car with young pigs; the same for a pedlar’s standing; six 
pence for a tent; the same for the standings of coopers, hat- 
ters, brogue-makers, and other tradesmen: But what is great 
extortion, toll is demanded for a yard of linen or woollen cloth, 
although the seller had already paid toll for them. It would 
certainly be worth the Magistrates’ while to read the 3d 
George IIL, where they will see what articles are exempted 
from toll.” 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
French Breakfast, 


Sim, Wiltshire, April 22d, 1815. 
We have often heard of ‘ the golden days of good Queen 
Bess.’ The following statement by Morris Birkbeck, Esq. of a 
French breakfast during the golden days of Louis le Desiré, may 
not be altogether uninteresting to those of your numerous read- 
ers who are unacquainted with it. 
Iam, Sir, Your’s respectfully, 
AGRICOLA. 


Our breakfast at the Hotel of Ville Neuve was as follows, for 
three persons. 2 


7 boiled eges - 
1 meion - ~ 
Radishes, sallad, and endive 
8 fine peaches - 

, Plenty of excellent bread + 
2 bottles of good wine - 


The whole cost $ franks 10 sous; or two-shillings. and eleven 
pence Sterling :—not quite one shilling each4 


Notes on a Journey through France, in July, August, and Sep- 


tember, 1814, 





BRANCH IL 


Review OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Art. I. , General Report of the Agricultural State and Politecal 
Gircyumstances.of Scotland: Drawn up for the Constderation of 
the Board of Agriculture and Internal Improvement, under the 
Directions of the Right Honourable Sin Joun Sincraiz, Ba- 
ronet, the President. % vol.; Appendix, 2 vol.; 8vo:—with 
a set of Engravings, and suitable Descriptions of Implements 
of Husbandry, 4to. Edinburgh. Constable & Co. 1814. 


Tue uncommon ardour and indefatigable perseverance of the 
late President of the Board of Agriculture, have led, in succes- 
sion, to the Statistical Account of Scotland, written by the Cler~ 
gy of that country,—to the first and second sets of the Agricul- 
tural Surveys of the several counties in Great Britain,—and to 
this General Report from Scotland, written, as the Surveys were, 
by individuals selected for the purpose, on a plan prepared for, 
aud. approved by the Board. The worthy Baronet seems at 
one time .to have contemplated something still more condensed 
than this General Report, under the title of 2 Code wf Agri- 
culture, intended as the,apex of his Pyramid of Statistical In- 
quiry. Weare disposed to think, that an improved edition of 
the General Report.now published may answer better than such 
a Code,—which, if compiled'from works relating to Scotland 
only, would be inapplicable in many respects to other countries ; 
and also, because a work embracing many particulars, becomes 
less useful when too much abridged. 

The General Report appears adapted for the perusal ef the 
legislator, eminent landholder, or man of business, who.take en- 
larged views of agriculture, without entering much into detail. 
The second edition of the County Surveys may probably be 
more useful to the practical farmer. Both of these works may 
be consulted-easier,:in consequence of their construction as works 
of reference, which obviates part of the inconvenience occasion- 
ed by their large dimensions ; while that which relates to ex- 
pense may be obviated, in some degree, by the ordinary plan 
“ reading among membets of associations having common lis 

raries. 


Many have thought that, in directing the construction and 
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publication of so many works, the late President has outrun at 
once the wants of the public, and, the wishes of the Board: But 
the fact is, that the picture of Scotland presented in the Statis- 
tical Account has already become antiquated ; and also, that by 
the subsequent, progress of improvement, the first editions of the — 
County Surveys are now, in many instances, inapplicable to the 
state of thecountry. ‘There is evidence, therefore, equally pleas- 
ing and convincing, that such a succession of works is at least 
suitable, if not necessary, in order to answer the improved state 
of Scotland. 

So long as improvements flourish, and the cireumstances of 
the country alter considerably, Surveys must be wanted from 
time to time. But still, the Surveys previously taken must con- 
tinue to be interesting, by means of that picture which they will 
exhibit of the past state of the country in future times. The 
historian, the lawgiver, and the philosopher, must all be interest- 
ed hereafter in contemplating that picture. 

The principal groundwork of the General Report appears to 
have been the second, or improved edition, of the County Sur- 
veys; and it is constructed on the same regular and extensive 
plan. But this Report seems also to have been designed to em- 
brace useful matter selected from the Statistical Account, and 
from the most eminent works on the agriculture of this coun- 
try. A Report thus prepared from fifty volumes, and compre- 
hending also the observations of the several authors and emen- 
dators, could not easily be compressed into small bulk. The 
Table of Contents extends to above twenty pages ;—discovering 
such a mass of articles, many of them important and ‘requiring 
distinct elucidation, as ought satisfactorily to: account for its di- 
mensions. If this Report should be revised and improved for 
a new edition, a part of what the several authors have in suc- 
cession written on the same subjects, may perhaps be suppress- 
ed: But in place of this, it is probable that other materials ‘may 
ceme to be advantageously introduced. 

The reader may with ease run over any particular branch, 
directed by the contents at the beginning-of each volume; or 
he may find any particular article by-means of the Index at the 
end ot the third volume; and for the details, he) may consult the 
Appendix. A considerable number of engravings appear in this 
Report, and in the Appendix to it ; exclusive ot those which ac- 
company the whole, apart, in a quarto form. 

It may be doubted, whether the plan adopted for the revisal 
and publication of this General Report, has been) equally good 
with the plan of its construction, or whether both plans might 
net now be improved. 

Such a work having been evidently required for general pur- 
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ses, the selection of a competent number of individuals eonsi- 
dered qualified for such an undertaking, and the appointment of 
a respectable committee of revisal, were measures undoubtedly 
judicious. But we think, that either the suggestions of that 
committee should have been submitted to the judgment of the 
several authors, and left with these to adopt or not, if the names 
of these authors were to be retained ; or if not, that the amend- 
ments made in the committee ought to have been final. Instead 
of this natural plan, tending to the accuracy and consistency of 
the work, it is thought that so many unknown individuals were 
consulted, and such an endless mass of crude observations and 
hasty amendments introduced, as to injure the consistency of the 
work, and in many instances to create disgust in the minds of 
the several authors, and to cause them withdraw their names. 
It seems unfortunate, that what the President thus designed ia 
order to render the General Report more perfect, should have 
been the-cause of rendering it in point of fact less worthy of 
public estimation ; and that it should also have added very con- 
siderably, and without answering the intended purpose, to the 
expense of the undertaking. 

According to the-arrangement of this Report, the whole is 
divided into Chapters, which are again subdivided into Parts, 
or Sections. 

The I. is on the Geographical State and Cireumstances of 

Scotland. 
II. On the State of Landed Property. 
IfI. On Buildings, as connected with Agriculture. 
1V. On the Occupation of Land. 
V. On the Implements of Husbandry. 
VI. On Enclosing and Fencing. 
VEL. On the Management of Arable Land. 
These; seven chapters occupy the first volume, consisting of 
608 pages : It also contains 21 engravings, mostly relative to 
farm buildings ; two being allotted for the apparatus used in 
steaming, two others for stands on which corn stacks may be 
placed, and two more for gates. ‘The number of each engrav- 
ing is marked ; but they want references to the corresponding 
pages, or to the Chapter and Part or Section which they are in- 
tended to illustrate. 
The VILL. Chapter is on the Management of Grass Lands. 
1X. On Gardens and Orchards. 
X. On Woods and Plantations. 
XI. On Waste Lands. 
XIL. On = Improvements of which the Soil is suscep~ 
tible. 
XI. On Embankments. 
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These six Chapters, with two papers by way of Addenda, the 
one containing lists of weeds, and the other illustrating the catch- 
work mode of irrigating lands in America, occupy the Second 
volume, consisting of 682 pages. ‘The plates. contained in this 
volume are interspersed throughout it ;—four of them in the 
Chapter on Gardens and Orchards, seventeen in the Section on 
Draining, and three in the Chapter on Embankments, in all 
twenty-four. The plates in illustration of the practice of Irri- 
gation, in number eight, are thrown into the Appendix, 

The XIV. Chapter is on Live Stock. 

XV. On Rural Economy, and, Prices of Labour and 
Provisions. re 
XVI. On Political Economy. aos 
XVII. On the Obstacles to Improvement. 
And there is an XVIII. added, On Agnicaltarat Associations, 

These five Chapters, with a Conclusion, and some statistical 
tables inserted as Addenda, occupy the Third volume, consist- 
ing of 447 pages, 44 pages extra being allotted to the statistical 
tables, the pyramid of statistical inquiry, and the general index 
for the work. 

Two pages of directions relative to the plates are subjoined.at 
the end of the Third, instead of being inserted in each of the 
corresponding volumes: And among these directions, there is 
one for placing in volume Third the plate containing the pyra- 
mid of statistical inquiry contiguous to the two pages allotted for 
explaining it; but no such plate appears in the volume. The 
General Report is incumbered throughout, on the top of the 
right hand page, with the words ‘ in Scotland,’ as part of the 
title. It seems difficult to account for such an awkward arrange- 
ment; when the chapter might have appeared on the left hand 
page, and opposite, on the riglit, the section. It will be casy ta 
rectify these and other blemishes, in case the work shall pass 
through a new edition: and the paper, type, and plates, toge- 
ther with the general accuracy of the printing, are creditable to 
the publishers. 

It may be asked in England, why the Board should have be- 
gun with a General Report for Scotland ? But this question is 
virtually answered, when the fact’ appears, that it may be done 
with more ease, in less time, and at less expense. “th 

The purposes for which the work is adapted, may furnish o- 
ther reasons for beginnitig at this part of the United Kingdom. 
Neither the climate nor the soil of Scotland are so good as those 
of England, and there is not so great a population to furnish |a- 
bourers, nor capital in proportion to eniploy in improvements, 
nor markets equally convenient for stimulating the farmers to 
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carry them on, It follows of course, that Scotland has much 
greater need of the fostering hand of influence and of legisla- 
tion, in order to encourage agriculture, and to enable her peo- 
ple to meet so many natural disadvantages. With such views, 
it must be evident, that, in this part of the British empire, the 
County Surveys and the General Report are particularly desir- 
able: —The improvement of every part of the kingdom must be 
interesting to the whole, by maintaining and promoting the ge- 
neral prosperity and strength. ‘ 

In another view, as exhibiting some peculiar characters, the 
husbandry of Scotland seems to possess a claim to the attention 
and support of England. Even in the wildest and most remote 
parts of the former country, and in the midst of many disad- 
vantages of situation, soil and climate, important supplies are 
furnished in sheep, cattle and wool for the use of kngland: 
Here also are immense tracts of territory, which may be ren- 
dered useful to the empire at large, by clothing them to a pro- 
per extent with forest trees: The fishing stations and kelp ma- 
nufacture of the Highlands of Scotland offer important supplies 
to the country at large: Mineral treasures of great value may 
probably open there, when the communications are fairly com- 
pleted by roads, bridges and canals: THe comfort and useful 
employment of the population are objects deserving of attention, 
together with the progressive increase of the produce and value 
of extensive tracts of territory; and these are coupled with an 
other object, that of obtaining increasing supplies of good sol- 
diers and seamen for the defence of the British Empire: The 
County Surveys and General Report may serve as the basis of - 
useful measures calculated to promote all the advantages result- 
ing Frogs these various objects. 

ngland, with all its natural and acquired advantages, will 
still find it her interest to cherish the husbandry of Scotland : 
She will not hesitate to acknowledge the value of ihe Scotish 
breeds of cattle, particularly of the Galloways in the southern 
parts, and of the Kyloes in the north-western disuricts:. The 
happy union of these two kingdoms is not properly improved, if 
each do not contribute willingly co the support aud advantage of 
the other ; and it is in this way only, that while advantages are 
comthunicated, they will be also most liberally returned. 

A liberal-minded inhabitant of the larger and more populous 
and wealthy kingdom, will not even refuse to derive instruction 
from the views presented of the husbandry of the other: He 
will recollect how imperfect agriculture is in Spain and France, 
notwithstanding the saperior character of soil and climate, and 
the abundance of those means of improvement which offer them- 
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selves, but are neglected: He will then turn to the husbandry of 
Switzerland and of Holland, where skill and labour have been 
rewarded with success, in the midst of great natural disadvan- 
tages: A transition to Scotland will then discover to him as libe- 
ral and perfect a system of husbandry in her best arable dis- 
tricts, as can be found any where in Europe; and he will be 
struck with the judicious spirit of connexion that subsists be. 
tween landlord and tenant, with the nature of the Scotish laws 
relative to boundary fences, commons, and tythes, and with the 
valuable habit, introduced by necessity, and improved by art, of 
economizing Jabour, and of rendering it productive at moder- 
ate expense. 

In all probability, surveys of a similar character, and reports 
founded on them, will soon be wanted for the sister kingdom of 
Ireland. * Without possessing a competent stock of local in- 
formation, the Legislature of the United Kingdom cannot suc- 
cessfully devise the proper measures for improving the state of 
the remoter divisions. 

The grants made by Government to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, have been very inconsiderable, in proportion to the ob- 
jects in view, and even to the manifest advantages which have 
already been derived from the exertions of that Board. In a 
first attempt of so great magnitude, some errors in the plan 
and execution, and some expenditure in consequence, are ine- 
vitable: But by experience the whole system will be improved ; 
and the Surveys from Ireland, and general Report from Eng- 
Jand and Wales, may naturally be expected to be executed in 
‘a more perfect and economical manner. 

In the mean time, it has been circulated with surprise and 
regret, that the allowance formerly made by Government to the 
Board of Agriculture will be reduced ;—and also;: that the 
Board has discovered some hesitation and reluctance in fulfill- 
ing some of the contracts entered into by their former. Presi- 
dent, Sir John Sinclair! These are things not hastily to be 
approved, or even believed,—being evidently and equally in- 
consistent with the public advantage, and the dignity and ho- 
nour of the country. The expense of such works must be view- 
ed. as insignificant, when compared with the incalculable advan- 
tages for which they are the legitimate preparation; and as to 
their consequences, they would be very important indeed for the 
public, although no Legislative measures’ were to follow, but 


* Such a Survey is now in progress, The first volume of the 
Statistical Account of Ireland has been recently published, and the 
others are in a state of forwardness, 
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only that accurate and close attention to the state and improves 
ment of the kingdom which they are the means of exciting a 
mong so many individuals of different classes. 

Sir John Sinclair appears only as the general superintendant, 
and not as the author of this work, with the exception of some 
parts, of which he is named as the writer: And. whatever ideas 
of progressive usefulness and of condensing information may 
have been formed in his mind,—many circumstances appear to 
indicate the propriety of that measure which he adopted, when 
he retired from the Board, and-brought his labours to a close. 
His own estimation of them seems to have been fully as high as 
it was prudent for him to avow; but it will not be easy to find 
a man, who has been so long, and so actively occupied in pro- 
moting the general improvement of the kingdom: Nor is there 
another who has called forth, with such effect, the talents of o- 
thers, im this great and good cause. 

The first chapter, which is on the geographical state and cir- 
cumstances of Scotland, has been subdivided into six sections, 
containing; Ist, The situation and extent; 2d, The divisions ; 
8d, The climate; 4th, The surface, soils and subsoils; 5th, 
The minerals; and, 6th, The waters. The whole of Scotland 
has been divided into nine districts ;“ and a neat small map ac- 
companies this chapter, suitably coloured, and containing the 
measures of seven different intersecting lines:—but it appears 
unaccountable, that no degrees of latitude or longitude are 
marked on the margin. ‘The situation and extent of Scotland, 
in general, seem to have been laid down with as much accuracy 
as the case admitted ; but we entertain some doubts with respect 
to that of the several parts. For instance, Dumfries-shire is re- 
presented as containing 1253 square miles of land; whereas, 
in the lately constructed map of that county, it is stated as 
containing only 1006; a difference of great magnitude, and 
not easily accounted for. One is naturally struck with the un- 
accountable inequality of the several counties ;— Perth, for exam- 
ple, containing 2588 square miles, and yet not so large as, In- 
verness ; while Kinross contains only 72, and Clackmannan only 
48. The Mainland contains 25,520 square miles, the Western 
Isles 2800, the Orkneys and Shetland Isles 1280; in all 29,600. 

The agricultural divisions differ fram those which are in more 
general and common use, viz. the Lowlands, the Highlands, 
‘and the Isles. Instead of these large divisions, a greater num- 
ber of lesser ones has bgen substituted ; and some advantige ap= 
pears to have been obtained by this alteration, in the general 
descriptions of these divisions; although it must be evident, that 
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no division can be made, that has any pretension to perfect ac- 
curacy in respect of peculiar character. 

The climate is considered, we think judiciously, in reference 
to the latitude, the contiguity of seas or continents, and the par- 
ticular soils or natural preductions. ‘Fhis arrangement suits # 
general report ; but the climate in any individual place must be 
considered also in respect of altitude above sea level,—aspect as 
looking to any particular point,—and shelter according to the 
character of the surrounding lands and objects. An abridged 
result of tables in meteorology is inserted in this section, num- 
bered ITI. instead of II. The highest range of the thermometer 
is stated, we think accurately, at 92°; and this took place in the 
month of May, according to our recollection, while a pheno- 
menon seldom occurring in Scotland appeared, namely, a suc- 
cession of what is called in the West Indies, Sheet Lightning. 
The lowest point of the thermometer is stated at 3° below zero, 
observed 31. December 1783. The barometer seems to range 
from 28,492, to 30,23, inches. One of the most serious disad« 
vantages in the general climate of Scotland, arises from the fre« 
quency and intensity of night frosts during the months of Aprib 
and May. ‘These are often fatal to the blossoms on fruit trees, 
and pernicious to field crops. 

e article soil is very properly considered m connexion with 
subsoil; and a plan for a more perfect survey of both is also sub- 
mitted, which may deserve attention, when the circumstances of 
the country afford means and time for it. We have always 
thought that, in soils, there are properties, which neither the eye 
of the farmer, nor the analysis of the chemist can discover cer- 
tainly, until they are found out by cultivating them. A rude 
approximation to the relative extent of the cultivated lands in 
Scotland, discovers them te be about 5 millions of English acres, 
while the uncultivated lands are near 14 millions. Of these, if 
we suppose only one-fifth capable of enclosure and of improve- 
ment, the field that opens to the labowrs of the husbandman 
and to the hopes of the community is of enormous magnitude. 

Qn the important article of minerals, the information afford- 
ed is very general, and to all appearance very uncertain. It 
furnishes merely a glance of the subject. ‘Fhe result, however, 
appears comfortable, in so far as relates to the coal of this coun- 
try ; which is considered extending in all to 600,000 aeres, and 
the consumption of which, at the rate of 172 acres yearly, may 
be expected to continue before the fields be exhausted, for 3000 

ears! The information as to lime appears equally general; 3 
millions of bolls of shells, (each 4 Winchester bushels), manu- 
factured yearly, requiring 150,000 tons of coal to buru it; aud 
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besides the application to buildings and other purposes, as much 
lime annually applied for manure to the soil as to cover 100,000 
acres. On the subject of iron, little more is done than to quote 
the account published many years ago in the Statistical volumes, 
of the great iron manufacture at Carron. More precise accounts 
are given as to lead, particularly as to the mines at Leadhills, 
on the confines of Lanark and Dumfries-shires. On copper and 
tin there is no practical information. A few interesting facts are 
stated relative to the native gold and silver which have been found 
in Scotland: But the separating of silver from the lead of this 
country is not so frequent as may be supposed from this report ; 
because, although the lead is improved by the operations neces- 
sary for this purpose, the silver obtained seldom defrays their 
expense. On the sandstone, blue slate, and other minerals 
quarried in Scotland, the information is condensed so much, as 
to afford little that is precise and satisfactory. The truth is, 
that a volume would not contain such facts as would be satisfac- 
tory on this extensive subject ; and that correct registers of the 
borings made, or shafts put down, in the various places where mi- 
nerals have been found, or sought for ineffectually, together 
with descriptions of the penetrated strata, given in language in- 
telligible to all, are still to be considered as desiderata in the mi- 
neralogy of Scotland. Such a series of accurate journals would 
be of great use to the public. The section on waters affords a 
concise view, which however can hardly be considered accurate, 
of the square miles of surface on which the principal rivers and 
streams collect their stores, a. tabular view of the lakes, and 
merely a few hints relative to the sea lochs or firths, and the mi- 
neral waters. The first chapter concludes with a view of the 
moan advantages and disadvantages of Scotland. 
e are of opinion that various parts of this chapter, and of 
the work in general, are treated so briefly and generally, as to 
ive no satisfaction, and be of little use: But some details may 
found in the Appendix ; and more particular information in 
the county surveys and other works referred to in this report. 
Even these deficiencies may have their use, being called into 
notice, and exciting a desire to see them supplied; and a new 
edition will naturally contain something satisfactory on every 
branch which it proposes to treat. 

In the Second Chapter, which is on the state of landed pro- 
perty, the reader is presented with ten sections, It appears, 
that of large estates, exceeding 20001, Scots of valued rent, there 
are $96 ; of ordinary properties, from 2000/. to 500/. Scots of 
valued. rent, 1077 ; of small estates below that valuation, 6181 ; 
and of estates bclonging to corporate bodies, 144 ;—in all 7798. 
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The rents‘of the lands in Scotland were ascertained during the 
Usurpation in 1656, and the valuation was afterwards adopted by 
the Legislature, mstead of having been made in 1670, as here 
stated. These amount in all to $,804,2212 Scots; while the real 
rents of lands (including mines and fishings) as reported under 
the property-tax acts, for the year ending 5th April 1811, were 
4,792,842). 13s, 2d. Sterling; being nearly 25s. Sterling of real 
rent for every pound Scots of valued rent; and the lands in 
Scotland. thus appearing to pay 15 times the reuts which they 
afforded in the time of Cromwell. 'T! > tabular view in page 
89th net coinciding with that in page 122, seems rather awk- 
ward. The rents of houses for the same year is reported in all 
at 1,158,777). 7s. 4d. Sterling; and as both lands and houses 
were then reported for the payment of taxes, it is probable that 
they were not overrated. Perhaps it is not too much at the pre- 
sent time to suppose, that land rents have risen in money value, 
since the Protectorate, twenty fold ; and that lands, with mines, 
fishings, and houses, in all may be conjectured as rising to seven 
millions Sterling. 

The payment of land-tax, and other county burdens, toge- 
ther with parish assessments for buildings, and for the poor, and 
the privileges of acting as commissioners of supply, are regulat- 
ed. by the extent of valued rent; and those of voting for the 
county member to serve in Parliament, by the valued rent and 
the tenure of the lands, if held immediately of the Crown ; sti- 
pends to the elergy are paid according to the valuation of ty thes, 
made at any time, once for all; under the act 1633: property- 
taxes are paid according to what is legally considered as the real 
worth or value at the time. 

In Chapter IEI., we find the important article, Buildings as 
connected with agriculture. It is treated in three sections, Cot 
tages, Farm-buildings, and Houses for Gentlemen of moderate 
income. We are surprised to find something recommendatory 
of paper roofs, and of arched roofs of stone, in the same sec- 
tion ; both of these appearing to us in the light of extremes 
which ought seldom to be adopted. Various plans of the build- 
ings adapted to different sorts of farms are found in this part of 
the work, with plates. We cordially approve of the large area 
recommended for the buildings and yards on large corn- farms; 
and cannot resist the inclination which every liberal mind must 
feel, to praise that improved style of utility and comfort which 
is now generally adopted in erecting these farm accommodations: 
a landholder thereby holds out an inducement to men of capital 
and respectability to offer for his farms; and good sense and at 
tention may be advantageously employed in conjoining ¢omfort 
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with economy in the plan and execution. ' The yellow pine of 
North America, which has neither strength nor durability, is 
too much used in farm-buildings, instead of the pitch pine of 
that country, or the red Highland, or Memel timber. Another 
error is frequently committed, in covering buildings having weak 
timbers, with grey or red sandstone, which is heavy and apt to 
draw water. The slate quarries of Scotland have not been suf- 
ficiently attended to, nor the mineral strata which indicate o- 
thers, in stations where this article would be of great value. 
The hard blue slate of Lancashire is the best in the kingdom. 

In Chapter 1V., on the Occupation of Land, there is one sec- 
tion on the now condemned and almost exploded plan of hold- 
ing lands incommon, Whatever may be said with respect to the 
central and mountainous tracts in the North Isles, it is undeni- 
able, that enclosure and possession in severalty are the only ge- 
neral modes of legitimate occupation. One exception may, in 
some instances, be admissible, in relation to the cow pastures at- 
tached to villages and small towns, which ought to be made as 
rich as possible, and well enclosed at the common expense, af 
ter which the right of a cow in them would be a great accom- 
modation, if not overstocked. ‘We recommend the two parts 
of this chapter, on the occupation of land by the proprietors 
and on the occupation of it by farmers, as containing many sound 
and useful observations. The character of the farmers in the 
several districts, appears fairly quoted from the most respectable 
sources of information; but, on the whole, it seems the part of 
this chapter that might have been most properly omitted. 

With regard to Implements of Husbandry, which form the 
subject of the next Chapter; the swing plough, drawn by two 
horses, and directed by a single man,—the thrashing-machine, 
—and the single-horse coup-cart, appear to be the articles de- 
serving of most notice. England would profit more than can 
be well conceived, by adopting these into general use. Of the 
reaping machine, to be moved by a horse power, our expecta- 
tions, truly, are by no means sanguine. 

The Chapter on Inclosures is in four parts ;—containing the 
laws relative to the subject,—the advantages resulting from en- 
closing,—the proper modes of accomplishing it in various cite 
cumstances,—and the nature of the different fences to be em- 
= The Scottish laws relative to the division of common 
ands, and to the straighting and fencing of the marches of dif- 
ferent estates, though the former seem rather out of place in 
this chapter, are well deserving of attention in England, re- 
quiring no bills in Parliament, and accomplishing their object 
with perfect equity at little expense, On the other hand, the 
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general system of enclosure, by means of particular statutes, and 
special commissioners, being much more perfect in its opera- 
tions; and, taking into account every thing necessary to render 
the lands productive, might have deiiiatle almost equal atten- 
tion in Scotland, if commons and common fields were not now 
almost unknown in that country. In order to secure the full 
advantages of enclosing, the recommendation seems very pro- 
per, of obtaining a well designed and digested plan; by which 
it often occurs to the encloser, by one operation, to drain, fence, 
and shelter the lands. The several modes of enclosing land are 
separately detailed ; and then follows an account of the different 
fences,—among which we notice the Galloway dyke, which is all 
of stone, with a cope of the same,—and the ditch and hedge, as 
the most common and most useful. 

The Seventh Chapter, on the Management of Arable Land, 
occupies nearly half of this volume. It is very important in- 
deed ; but as the various principles of tillage in general,—the 
fallow process, which is of great importance in the husbandry 
of Scotland,—the most eligible courses and rotations of crops, 
—the several articles cultivated for seeds,—for leaves,—and for 
roots,—and the miscellaneous articles not classed under either of 
these distinct heads, are pretty generally known,—it occurs to us, 
that each of the seven. parts allotted to the above particulars 
might have been advantageously and very considerably abridg- 
ed, though upon the whole it is undoubtedly one of the best 
chapters of the work. 

Ploughing is an operation, which the Scottish farmers per- 
form to good purpose, and at little expense, by means of the 
common ploughs of that country, without wheels, and worked 
by only one man and a pairof horses. They have long since 
hendnad their unwieldy teams of eight or ten oxen in one 
plough, or of four oxen and two horses; and, excepting in lands 
very hard to open up, the traveller seldom observes more than 
two horses, or in particular instances two oxen, in one plough; 
but these commonly make very good work, not only in light, but 
also in heavy soils. The depth is generally well regulated by the 
simple ploughs used in Scotland, having broad shares; and the 
old spike sock answers well enough, and makes equal and uni- 
form work in leys, by means of a feather on the sock. Sowing 
broadcast is perfectly proper in clean lands; but on foul land, 
ic is liable to exception, and drilling ought certainly to be pre- 
ferred. On potatoe lands, ridged up in autumn, the seed is 
deposited, sometimes without any other furrow, when the soil 
is light and clean. With respect to the fallowing process, a deep 
furrow is commonly given to prepare for it; and weeds are not 
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only destroyed by the operations performed therein, which is the 
rincipal design of it; but the soils are well mixed and pulver- 
ized ; barren parts of them are exposed and improved ; and the 
eggs of pernicious insects are destroyed. For these reasons, no 
farmer omits this process on tenacious clays; but in light 
soils the green mode of fallowing is practised with crops of tur- 
nips, potatoes, &c.; which answers all the purposes of a plain 
fallow. There is no part of Scottish husbandry, in which great- 
er improvement has been made than in the courses of cropping. 
It was necessary that fallowing, and the proper use of manures, 
should go before improved rotations; but these are now gene- 
rally attended to, in order to keep the soil in proper condition, 
and to furnish various crops, all with a fair chance of being 
yood. Neither the Carse rotation of six years, nor the Nor- 
folk rotation of four years, are now constantly followed; but 
the farmers adapt their courses of cropping to the state of the 
soils, their means of improvement, the seasons, and the mar- 
kets. In the articles cultivated on arable farms, the husbandry 
of this country is more limited than that of England. We 
seldom observe lucern or sainfoin, buckwheat, woad, madder, 
chicory, or hops; and even rape and hemp, are but rarely cul- 
tivated. The regular use of ahi or green fallows, and the al- 
ternate culture of white and green crops, together with the ap- 
plication of labour, sufficiently effective on an economical plan, 
and the absence of those oppressive burdens of tithe and poor’s 
rate, which are felt so severely in England, may altogether ac- 
count fer the comparative success of husbandry in Scotland, 
even under the disadvantages of inferior soil and climate, and 
of less capital to invest, and fewer hands to support it. 
[ To be continued.)} 


Art. II. The Gentleman Farmer, being an Attempt to improve 
Agriculture, by sulyecting it to the Test of rational Principles. 
By Lord Kames. Sixth Edition. To which is added a Sup- 
plement, containing an Account of the Present State of Agricul- 


ture, and of the Improvements recently introduced. Edinburgh, 
Bell & Bradfute. 1815. 


Ix is gratifying to find, among the numerous agricultural pub- 
lications of the present day, some of which certainly possess con- 
siderable merit, that the Gentleman Farmer still maintains its 
ground. When first published in 1776, it was incomparably 
the best work that had ever appeared on agriculture in Scot- 
dand ; and indeed, it would not be easy to name any book of 2 
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Jater date, which contains so much useful information within 
the same bounds, and so little that is objectionable, or even of a 
doubtful character. Every one conversant with the writings of 
our most celebrated agriculturists forty or fifty years ago, must 
be aware how great a proportion of alloy is mixed up with their 
best speculations, and how few are the instances in which their 
sentiments have been confirmed by the experience of the most 
enlightened cultivators of the present day. But Lord Kames’s 
penetrating mind not only perceived the errors and defects of 
the husbandry of that pericd; he also anticipated, with unusual 
sagacity, the means of removing the one, and supplying the o- 
ther. ‘This, however, was not all that was necessary. It was 
indispensable to the success of every new attempt, to instruct by 
example as well as by precept. Accordingly, to give due weight 
to his recommendations, he judiciously confined them to those 
branches of which he could speak from his own experience. 
His Lordship boldly ventured to think and to act for himself, 
He moved forward from the lines, behind which indolence and 
obstinate prejudices had confined the farmers of Scotland. He 
explored new paths much easier and shorter than the old; and, 
having accurately traced and marked out every part of them, he sat 
‘down to give the public the benefit of hisresearches and discoveries 
in this justly celebrated work. It was written near the close of a 
Jong life that had carried light into many branches of human 
learning; and the same powerful talents that did honour to his 
age and country, were now devoted, with equal ardour, and, 
perhaps, with still more beneficial effect, to improve the condi- 
tion of the great body of the people, by teaching them the valtte 
of industry, and the manner of applying it with the greatest ad- 
vantage, to the first and most useful of all the arts. His coun- 
trymen have availed themselves of his labours accordingly ; and 
some of the best practices of modern times are nothing more 
than an extensive application of Lord Kames’s principles, slight- 
ly modified by the saa of successive experience. 

All that was required, therefore, to perpetuate the usefulness 
of the Gentleman Farmer, was a short supplementary article, 
for the purpose of describing these results, and recording, in 
a concise and perspicuous manner, the new improvements of 
Jater times. ‘The publishers have greatly enhanced the va- 
lue of this edition by such an article, which, whatever may be 
thought of the writer’s sentiments on some topics of Rural Kco- 
nomy, where he ventures to differ from his author, displays a 
‘degree. of practical knowledge in matters of detail, which, in our 
pinion, renders the book altogether one of the best manuals of 
modern husbandry, at least in so far as regards the cultivation 
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of arable land, that have ever, even to this day, been offered to 
the public. 

It would be a pleasing task to lay before our readers a mi- 
nute analysis of the contents of the Gentleman Farmer, with ap- 
pro riate extracts; but the work is too well known, and too 
justly appreciated, to permit us this gratification. We shall 
therefore select only one or two articles, in confirmation of what 
we have stated regarding the justness and sagacity of Lord 
Kames’s anticipations. 

At the very outset, we are struck with his judicious remarks 
on ploughs, particularly on the old Scotch plough ; and with his 
warm recommendation of the improved plough which is now em- 

loyed almost exclusively throughout all the lowlands of Scot- 
and. ‘ Of all the ploughs,’ says his Lordship, ¢ fitted for a 
cultivated soil, free of stones, I boldly recommend the plough 
introduced into Scotland about twelve years ago by James 
Small in Blackadder Mount, Berwickshire, which is now in 
os request, and with great reason, as it avoids all the de- 
ects of the Scotch plough. ’—*‘ ‘The friction is so much less in 
the improved plough, that two good horses are found sufficient 
in every soil that is proper for it.’—* There is now scarce to 
be seen in the low country of Berwickshire, a plough with 
more than two horses, which undoubtedly in time will become 
general. Had the practice of four horses in a plough conti- 
nued, in vain would one have expected in this country a good 
breed of labouring horses, when four of our own paltry kind 
were more than sufficient. ‘This discovery became gradually 
more general by lighter ploughs and stouter horses. There 1s 
* now a demand for a better breed of labouring horses, which 
* probably in time will better the breed.’ p. 37—4!. How well 
these predictions have been fulfilled is a matter of general noto- 
riety. 

The next instance we shall notice, is his Lordship’s remarks 
on the cultivation of turnips. ‘ No person,’ he s:_s, ‘ ever 
* deserved better of a country than he who first cultivated tur- 
‘ nip’in the field. No plant is betteN fitted for the climate of 
‘ Britain ; no plant prospers better in the coldest parts of it; 
* and no plant contributes more to fertility. In a word, there 
* has not for two centuries been introduced into Britain a more 
* valuable improvement.’ p. 135. He then goes on to describe 
the mode of culture, in which we find him reprobating broad- 
cast sowing, then universal‘in England, and common in Scot- 
land. ¢* I recommend with confidence,’ he adds, ‘ the sowing 
‘ of turnip in rows at three feet distance ; wider rows answer no 
* profitable end; straiter rows afford not room for a horse to 
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* walk in.” The principal points of difference in the present 
method of cultivating this root, are in reducing the breadth 
of the drills to about 27 or 30 inches, and using the hand hoe 
instedd of the hand alone. A concise but minute account is 
presented, in the supplement, of the most approved mode of 
cultivating this crop in Scotland; but the writer, we think, es- 
timates the expense of horse and hand hoeing too low at 15s. per 
acre. It cannot have cost Jess, in our experience, than from 20s, 
to 25s. 

Another convincing proof of the accuracy of Lord Kames’s 
practical knowledge, is to be found in his observations on red 
clover. ‘ It is, of all, the most proper,’ he observes, ‘ to be 
* cut green for summer food. The approved method of feeding 
“ working horses is on clover cut green. In the interval be- 
* tween the work of the forenoon and afternoon, they can fill 
* the belly in an hour, and have time to rest another one.’ 
And after describing the wasteful and insufficient manner in which 
horses were ustally fed at that time, he adds, ‘ I despair not to 
* sce all the corn farmers in Scotland depending on red clover 
© for the summer food of their cattle; and then we shall no long- 
* er be stunned with loud complaints commonly thrown out. as 
* excuses for idleness.’ p. 195. The same recommendation he 
extends to the feeding of cattle; and, to save the expense of 
carriage from the field to the home-stead, proposes the erection 
of moveable sheds, in which they were to receive their clover on 
the place of its growth. Such sheds were tried many years ago; 
though very recently, a farmer in the south, took out a patent 
for the contrivance, as if it had been a new discovery ; but they 
were not found to be attended with any advantages ultimately. 
The expense of carriage may be greatly reduced, by the obvious 
expedient of arranging the fields in the course of cropping in 
such a manner, as to ens the requisite supply of clover always 
near the farm-houses. 

The last point to which we shall refer in proof of Lord 
Kames’s judgment as an agriculturist, is in the Section on the 
Rotation of Crops. ‘ No branch of husbandry,’ he observes, 
* requires more skill and sagacity than a proper rotation of crops, 

so as to keep the ground always in heart, and yet to draw out 

of it the greatest profit possible.’—* It may be laid down as a 

general rule, that alternate crops, culmiferous and leguminous, 

ought to form the’ rotation. Nor are there many soils that 
will stand good even with this favourable rotation, unless re- 
lieved from time to time by pasturing a few years. If such 
extended rotation be artfully carried on, I take it for granted 
* that crops without end may be obtained in a tolerable good 
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¢ soil, without any manure but what is produced on the farm.’ 
p- 166. Now, it is well known, that all good rotations proceed 
upon one or both of these two fundamental principles ; and that 
the succession of white and green crops, with the intervention of 
pasturage for a longer or shorter time, according to the quality 
of the soil, constitute the prominent features of the modern hus- 
bandry of Scotland. 

There are some topics, however, on which a difference of o0- 
pinion has long prevailed, both among theoretical and practical 
writers. In some instances, Lord Kames has taken that side of 
the question, which is opposed to the more advanced knowledge 
of the present age in questions of political economy. We need 
only refer to his observations onthe proper size of a farm, which 
he thinks should never exceed the extent of arable land that can 
be cultivated with two ploughs ;—his inquiry into what a corn 
farm ought to yield in rent ;--his ideas on the endurance and 
covenants of leases,—in particular, his reasons for the exclusion 
of assignees and subtenants, and the succession of the heir-at- 
law, without permitting the tenant to transmit his lease to any 
other of his family, or to trustees for the benefit of the whole. 
On these questions, which are certainly of primary importance 
to the interests of agriculture, the Editor has expressed senti- 
ments in several instances directly opposite to those of Lord 


Kames. He objects, in particular, to his Lordship’s plan of a 
perpetual lease, and still more senant to the fetters imposed up- 


on a tenant by the law of Scotland, in regard to its transfer- 
ence. If there be little of novelty in his remarks, the freedom, 
and perhaps the confidence; with which they appear to be ex- 

ressed, may attract the notice of the general reader, to what 
is probably one of the most interesting parts of the supplementa- 
ry article. 

This edition of the Gentleman Farmer has the further recom- 
mendation, of being accurately and neatly printed on a good 
paper ; and it is provided, for the first time, as far as we have 
observed, with a-copious index.—Neither its price, nor its size, 
ought to prevent it from being generally perused, and from find- 
ing a place in every well selected agricultural library. 
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Sixce the date of our last Number, the weather has been fully as 
favourable for field operations, as can well be expected in this cli- 
mate. Rains have been rather too abundant for the low-lying clay 
lands on the west coast; but throughout the principal corn-growing 
counties, a milder or more propitious season has seldom been known, 
There never was less loss on Turnips in winter; nor did the pastures 
evcr rise earlier in spring. Vegetation has been checked for these 
few days by the prevalence of east winds; but such was the luxuri- 
ance of the autumn-sown Wheats in some districts, that for them this 
is considered rather a favourable circumstance. AH sorts of field 
labour, unless upon some very tenacious soils, are as much advanced 
asusual. More than the ordinary breadth of land has been sown with 
Wheat in spring ; and though in some instances the seed has been 
deposited when the ground was in too moist a state, the return of 
mild weather will afiord a very encouraging prospect of an abundant 
produce. 

All kinds of Live Stock have been carried through winter and 
spring in good order, the fodder being very fine, and turnips abund- 
ant, and always accessible; and the lambing season has passed over with 
scarcely any loss from the weather. The prices, however, are cons 
siderably lower than those of last year. Fold-yard Cattle have left 
little or nothing for their winter food; and Fat has been sinking in 
price for several weeks. Yet, what it is not easy to account fur, the 
rent of grass fields has not been materially reduced. 

Corn Markets have fluctuated a little, and but a little, during the 
last quarter. The prices are not higher than they were in February, 
by any more than will indemnify for the loss of interest of money, and 
the diminution of quantity, from keeping corn three months. For 
the last month, there has been a gradual decline in prices; and not 
a much brisker demand, thau while the Ports were open to Foreign 
Corn. They were shut for all kinds but Oats, by the returns on the 
15th February, for the first time since the act of 1804; and by the 
new law, will not be reopened till the price of Wheat is 80s. per 
quarter, and that of other grain in proportion. (See New Act in 
our First Branch.) This state of the market has completely falsifi- 
ed the predictions of the enemies to restrictions on importation, and 
has even disappointed the moderate expectations of the best inform- 
ed Farmers and Corn-merchants. ‘The much execrated Corn-Bill, 
and the probability, approaching to a certainty, of immediate war, 
have not produced the slightest effect on the price of British Corn; 
—tor the small rise since February, may be sufficiently accounted for 
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by the more advanced period of the year, and by the commonly di- 
minished supply of the markets during the sowing season. 

The Corn-growers of Britain, we imagine, will be very little be« 
nefited by the new law; at any rate, their expectations from it ought 
to be extremely moderate. When the average price of Wheat for 
the twelve maritime districts of England, is 80s, the average price 
of the principal growing counties can seldom be more than 723s.; and 
the competition from Ireland, which will always pour immense sup- 
plies into the populous districts on the West of the Island, may, by 
reducing the price, even there, below 80s., occasion a corresponding 
fall below 72s. in the Eastern counties. ‘The Farmers of Scotland 
have still less reason for being sanguine. The prides of that country 
are not taken in at all, in calculating the average that regulates im- 
portation; and so far as Jaws can influence the price of Corn, it 
would be rash to look forward to more than from 64s. to 70s. per 
quarter ;—the average price of Wheat being commonly about 10%, 
lower in Scotland than in England. 

The Property-Tax will be renewed, without any modification, for 
another year, and as much longer as the nation chooses to bear it. 
The Farmer's assessment, in the present state of things, must fall 


entirely on landowners, by a corresponding diminution of rent ute 
der new leases. 





SCOTLAND. 
Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

Tue very uncommon rains of this quarter have advanced the grass 
nearly a fortnight more than it appears generally at this period of the 
season; and though the soil was drenched by them, it is now well 
dried. The seed has been almost wholly sown, and the Oat braird 
is beginning to appear ; while every exertion is making in the green 
fallow lands, to put in the Potatoe, and prepare for the Turnip 
erops. Possibly the frosts which have lately occurred over nights, 
may prevent excessive and premature vegetation; and on the whole, 
if not too long continued, or too intense, may do no harm. Sowa 
Grasses appear to advantage on lands properly hained; but such as 
were pastared on, have been hurt by poaching. Prices begin to look 

_ father upward ; and the Farmers have, therefore, some encourage- 
ment to proceed in their labours and expenditure,—trusting to the 
protection and encouragement of the laws. Wheat appears to more 
advantage than was expected by many persons; for the late sown 
crops lay three months in the ground before they brairded; and were 
then almost drowned with successive floods, running in streams in 
every furrow. The Lambs begin to appear in numbers; and hither- 
to the season has not been unpropitious. Female houschold-servants, 
finding victuals.so low, have become in proportion higher in their 
demands than men ; preferring to live by themselves, or with their 
telations, when they can do it so easily. 28. April. 
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Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Tuts has been a very open winter. Ever since January we have 
had little frost; but the weather has been very changeable. A 
great deal of rain has fallen, accompanied with high winds. On the 
9th of March it began to snow from the west, and continued less or 
more for five days. On the 15th we had a heavy fall of rain, which, 
with the snow, occasioned an unusual high flood, and completely 
drenched the ground, too wet before. For a whole month there 
was only four dry days; and a complete stop was put to all kinds of 
labour, unless where they had old ley ground. The early ploughed 
Jand was uncommonly washed and soured; and, being so for such a 
length of time, this must be highly unpropitious to the ensuing crop. 
The fresh weather has been very favourable for Black Cattle; but 
sheep in the high grounds suffered much from high winds and long 
wet weather ; yet the forwardness of the grass has been of great ad- 
vantage in preparing them for the lambing season. The crop in ge- 
neral, till within these few days, has been put into the ground 
in very bad order. The strong land harrowed very badly ; anda 
great deal of more labour, and loss of seed, were the consequence. 
Sowing is not yet finished; and as for the braird, nothing can be 
said of it, as it is only pointing through the ground. Unless we 
have very favourable weather in this wet climate and strong soil, we 
very much fear a falling off in the next crop. The Wheat, in gene- 
ral, is looking exceedingly well; plenty of plants, and firm in the 
ground, but perhaps too far advanced for the season ; but the cold 
drought that we have had for these some days past, and the frost at 
night, will in some measure stop its premature growth. We have 
seldom seen the trees and shrubs put forth their buds so early as this 
year. I am of opinion that there is as great a breadth of land sown 
this year as formerly ; but not near so much of wheat, owing to its 
low price. Agriculture is making rapid encroachments up the sheep 
walks; and, in proof of it, a farmer in one of the highest parishes in 
the county will this year sow one hundred and fifty bolls, of eight 
Winchester bushels, where, a few years ago, there was scarce one 
farmer that sowed twenty. Markets for Black Cattle are not yet be- 
gun. Heavy Ewes (that is, Ewes in lamb) have brought a fair 
price, and some Grass Parks have been let very high. The Butcher 
market has been very well supplied; and, what is rather uncommon, 
it fell in January. Beef from 9d. to 1s.; Mutton 8d. to lld. But- 
ter various, from 1s. 7d. to 2s. county weight, of 24 ounces to the 

ound. Oatmeal 2s. 8d. per stone Dutch. Potatoes 8d. per peck. 
heat from 27s. to 32s. per boll of four Winchesters. The artificial 
grasses are looking exceeding well, and promise a good crop. Fod- 
der has not been scarce ; so that cattle are in good condition, and 
will, without some uncommon storm, be turned out to a full bite 
But from the low price of grain and little demand, when compared 
with the high wages of all kinds, it is far from being an encourag- 
ing time to the industrious farmer.—— April 25th. 
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Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Few seasons have afforded a better opportunity for executing the 
different operations of farm-labour than the past quarter, the wea- 
ther having proved so steady for the most part, as to admit the work. 
to go on with great despatch, and in a most seasonable manner. 
Through the whole of February the weather was so open and mild, 
that the plough was scarcely a day idle ; consequently, most farmers 
were ready to embrace a very early seed time ; and, upon the whole, 
the seed has been put into the ground under very favourable circum. 
stances, although some steps occurred during the month of March, 
which did not prove su steady, particularly towards the end. Oat 
sowing is now generally over ; and the Barley will be all sown in the 
course of eight or ten days, Several farmers have all finished, and 
are busy working the turnip falows. The weather still keeps very 
dry ; but the cold searching winds from the north and north east 
through the day, with frost frequently during the night, keeps back 
vegetation ; and grass will be much later than it promised to be at 
one period. The Wheat and young Grasses have stood the winter 
well, but are entirely checked at present. Provender has held out 
far beyond expectation ; and, as there is still a good deal ef Yellow 
and Swedish Turnip remaining, there will be a tolerable subsistence 
for the live-stock, if the weather does not prove more than ordinarily 
unpropitious. Thus far the farmer’s prospects may be said to be of 
a cheering nature ; but when we consider the state of markets, and 
the greater part of the produce remaining unsold, as a drug upon his 
hand, it is rather a painful task to report the general state of mat- 
ters. Very few of our Wintering Cattle are yet sold; and, what 
sales have been made, were at prices that have left only a mere tri- 
fle for wintering. ‘There are many lots to be found now in excellent 
condition for the butcher or drover. Some expectations are enter- 
tained that better prices will be obtained, in consequence of the war 
likely to commence. But, should any temporary rise take place on 
that account, it may be a matter of sincere regret ultimately, as an 
unavoidable taxation must be the consequence, which this part of 
the country will be unable to endure. The Corn-Bill seems to have 
made no impression with regard to the sale of grain; nor do we ex- 

t to derive very much benefit from it in this quarter. Although 

yheat and Barley are pretty much cultivated in some of the more 
favourable situations of the county, Oats must always be reckoned 
the staple commodity, and, as they are rated in the bill, cannot be 
expected to exceed, at an average, 16s. per boll—a ptice they can- 
not be raised at. Prices of grain, although little better than nomi- 
nal, have varied little, and may be quoted as follows——Wheat 30s, 
per boll (a little more than 4 bushels). Best Potatoe Oats 17s. ; 
Comnion ditto 15s.'(about 6 bushels); and Oatmeal from 15s. to 
18s., according to quality, of 8 stone Dutch per boll (140 lib.) 
Barley is quite unsaleable. Butcher meat of best quality 8s, per 
stone (174 lib.) sinking offal. Labour and land-rent still keep high, 
beyoad all proportion. —24th April, 
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Quarterly Report for, Berwickshire. 

THe storm of snow which had commenced previous to the date 
ef last report, increased till the 29th, and drifted for two days, so 
as completely to block up the roads. Our fears of its continuance 
were happily disappointed by a change to fresh on the Ist of Febru. 
ary, which continued without any heavy fall of rain till the after. 
noon of the 12:h. From the 13th of that month, to the 9th of 
March, the weather was remarkably genial. This was succeeded by 
frost, and slight snow showers till the 17th. With the exception of 
a few days, the weather since that period has been favourable both 
for vegetation and field labour. 

The charming weather in the month of February, enabled the 
farmer to put his spring Wheat, Peas and Beans, into the ground in 
the most favourable circumstances, and invited him to sow rather 
more than ordinary of the former. This, with the winter Wheat, 
and new sown Grasses, at this moment wear the most promising 
aspect all over the county. 

On the 27th of February, Oat Seed commenced on Tweed-side, 
and was finished generally in the higher parts of the county about 
the 10th curt. The sowing of Barley is also over, and the land is 
getting ready for Potatoes. At the same time, where the soil admits 
it, the fallows are under the second furrow. 

The lambing season which is now over, has been favourable, and 
early grasses afford a full bite, and ordinary pastures food for the 
Ewes, which, in general, are in fair condition ; but, on the higher 
grounds, not equal to last year. Owing to the openness of the sea 
son, and the sound state of fodder, of which there is no scarcity, 
Black Cattle are fully equal in condition to the average of seasons. 
Fewer Turnips have been lost, either by the frost or otherwise, than 
in any former winter that can be.remembered. 

The prices of Grain which advanced a little when the corn bill 
was introduced into parliament, have fallen since, and at present are 
pretty steady as under—Wheat, 44s. to 48s. and some prime samples 
50s.—Barley, 17s. to 19s.—Oats, 17s. to 19s.—Good Seed Barley 
and Oats brought 1/.—Peas, 23s. to 26s.—Beans, 20s. to 23s. all 
per boll of 6 Winchester bushels. —Oatmeal during this quarter 31s. 
to 37s. per load of 16 stone; sold in retail at 2s. 4d.; Barley do. 
1s. 8d. to 1s. 10d. per stone.—Flour, 50s. per sack ; Quartern Loaf, 
93d., and within these few days, 10d. 

White Clover has cost from 6/. to 7 guineas per cwt.; Broad do. 
41. 10s. to 52. 5s.—Rye-Grass produced in the county from 43s. to 
48s. per boll—Good Perennial do. imported as high as 11s. per Win- 
chester bushel.—Potatoes, for Seed, bring 6s. to 8s. per Berwick 
shire boll. 

Fat Cattle in March. brought from 8s. 6d. to 9s. 6d. per stone 
Dutch, sinking the offal, but have declined to 8s. & 8s. 10d.—Mut- 
ton, 10s. to 11s. 4d. sinking the offal, and more in demand.— Sold in 
retail, Beef, Sd. to @d. ; Mutton, 7d. to 84d. per lib. Dutch.—Fed 
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Veal, 8d: to 10d. do.—Pork has declined from 6s..$d, to 5s. 6d. per 
stone of 14.lib. English—Horses, both for the saddle and husban- 
dry, in our spring markets, fully 20 per cent. below last year’s prices. 
The fall on this kind of stock is occasioned by their being reared in 

reater proportion of late. Milk Cows, owing to the stagnation in 
. markets for fat, have fallen 15 per cent. Lean stock is.also on 
the decline.—Great Ewes, of the Cheviot breed, have sold at from 
20s. to 25s., and one parcel in high condition at 30s. 

Grass Parks, let for the season, in several instances bring more 
rent than last year; but, in general, they are perhaps not above the 
average of four or five years past. 

_ Married Farm Servants have been engaged on last year’s terms ; 
but, in a number of instances, about 1/. has been deducted from 
their gains. Single Men Servants are hired at from 5/. to 6l. for the 
ensuing half year. Women do. at from 4. to 6l. for farm service. 
Men Servants are plenty, and little in demand. The eventful con- 
test on the Continent, which had but just ceased to convulse Europe, 
again unfortunately revived, will call away many of our young men 
from the peaceful labours of the soil. 

_ The braird, both of Oats and Barley, appears every where in high 
health, and sufficiently advanced for the season. The last crop has 
risen, in bolls, much beyond every one’s expectation ; and; although 
some barnyards are nearly empty, there is in general a much greater 
quantity of stacks remaining than for many years bygone, except the 
~ 

The Tweed-side Agricultural Society, at their show, held at Corn- 
hill on the 10th curt., awarded their. highest premium of 10/. 10s. 
to William Robertson of Ladykirk, Esq. for the best yearling Bull, 
his own property ; and a like sum to Mr George Brown, Whitsome- 
hill, for the best hired Bull, one year old. 

Fiars of Berwickshire, Candlemas 1815, crop 1814—Wheat, per 
boll of 6 Winchester bushels, 2/. Is. $d.; Merse Barley, do. 11. ; 
Lammermuir do. do. 18s,; Merse Oats, do. 18s. ; Lammermuir do. 
16s..; Peas, do. 1/. 2s. 6d.; Oatmeal, 8 stone per boll; 18s —— 
April 28th. at ; 

Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 
Sowinc is here mostly completed, and seldom has that operation 
more satisfactorily performed than in the present season. The 
rains, during thé months of February and March, were heavy and 
unremitting ; and it was not till the frst days of this month, that the 
‘land was in a fit state for the harrows. Since then, with scarcely 
the exception of a single day, the weather has been dry, with less 
frost or cold. winds than we usually meet with at this time of the 
year. Itcontinues favourable for working Potatoe land, whichat pre- 
sent is the general occupation. _Autumn-sown Wheat is looking more 
than ordinarily healthy and vigorous; as are also the young Clovers 
and Ryegrass. 
. Stockmasters have much reason to be pleased with this weather, 
Vol. XVI, NO, 62, 
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the lambing time having commenced some days ago. Mountain 
flocks of Sheep are understood to be generally in good order. It is 
expected that wool wilk this year be much in demand. Black Cattle 
are certainly much decreased in value, though not to the extent of 
other agricultural products. In the markets of this year they have 
sold readily enough, and at prices as high as were expected. 

Though no one could reasonably think that the new Corn-law 
could have the effect of raising that article to its former high prices, 
yet it is rather surprizing that, conjoined with the probability of im- 
mediate war, it should not, in some degree at least, have quickened 
the demand. Hitherto there is no appearance of this. Wheat, if 
good in quality, brings 8s.; Barley and Potatoe Oats, from 3s. to 
$s. 2d. per bushel. 

‘Fhe Property-tax, with all its unjust operation on farmers, is again 
tipon us, But as it is only to be continued for one year in its pre- 
sent shape, and the necessity for vigorous and: prompt measeres on the 
part of Government, is so apparent, it seems a burden that must be 
borne. Kt owght to be observed, however, that agriculturists are 
far from being able to answer this additional expenditure. Consi- 
derable despondency, and that not without cause, prevails. It is in- 
deed evident, that the present prices, and the present rents cannot 
wouch longer exist together. 

Labour has fallen a little, and but a very little in value. At our 
Jate hiring markets, men servants were plentiful, and were engaged 
at a lower rate than for some time past. Women were not so. 

Many farmers throughout the county have begun to burn clay in- 
to ashes for manure. Many difficulties will doubtless be experienced 
in the first essays ; but there is every reason to believe that the disco- 
very will prove of benefit.——27. April. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

In no season, for many years, have Turnips suffered so little by 
frost ; they continue perfectly sound even to this date, ‘when most 
of the fields are cleared, to allow the ground to be sown with either 
Barley or Oats. That crop has, therefore, been extremely service- 
able to the farmer; and, whether applied to feeding or breeding 
stock, very beneficial. 

The Oat seed, notwithstanding a good deal of rainy weather, 
which for some time retarded it, has been generally finished, since 
the dry weather set in, in excellent order; and there is a prospect 
of the Barley seed being also soon finished, it being already pretty 
far advanced. 

Young Wheat, as well as Clover, give the prospect of being good. 
The Clover has not this year been hurt by the frost, or at all checked 
in its growth, in the manner it was in the two preceding years. 

Potatoes continue plentiful, good in quality, but almost unsale- 
able at the low price of 5s. and 6s. rer boll, and therefore are chiefly 
applied in feeding Black Cattle, Milch Cows, and Work-Horsesx 
There is a large quantity, however, again planted and planting; 
and the season being propitious, a plentiful crop may be hoped for. 
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The prices of Grain ate not only moderate, but have continued 
rather to fall since the passing of the Corn Bill ; and from the quan- 
tity in the country, and the favourable seed-time, which lays the 
foundation of another plentiful crop, there is no reason to expect any 
great alteration in the price soon. 

Grass rents have kept. up better than expected, the fall perhaps 
Spercent. The prices of Cattle, whether fat or lean, are fallen from 
15 to 20 per cent. This, added to the low prices of Grain, has made 
farming a most unprofitable business. The effect is very visible al- 
ready, in land letting and selling. But many farms lately let will 
completely ruin the present tenants ; many have offered to renounce 
their leases. The farmers, however, are less hurt by low prices than 
by a sudden fluctuation from very low to very high prices ;—land 
being too often let on a calculation of the latter continuing. I€ 
prices can be kept steady, proprietors and farmers can calculate with 
some cértainty what the rent ought to be; arid land will find its 
just level. : 

It is to be hoped, that the numerous petitioners against the Corn 
Bill are by this time convinced, that giving encouragement to raise 
abundant crops at home, (which skilful and vigorous culture alone 
is able to effect), by producing plenty, will also make grain cheap, 
while an unlimited importation has the directly contrary tendency ; 
for by reducing prices too low, for a few months only, it tends to 
paralyze all the efforts of the farmer; and high prices must infallibly 
ensue. That bill; it is to be hoped, will have a tendency to keep the 
Grain market steady,—an effect greatly to be wished, as beneficial ta 
all classes of society ; while the fact is undeniable, that the present 
prices in this county, viz; Wheat 32s. per boll; Oats 18s.; Barley 
18s. to 20s. ; Oatmeal 14d. and 15d. per peck, or 18s. 8d. to 20s. 
per boll; are too low to repay farmers, and also too low in propor- 
tion to the labourer’s wages, which continue to be 20d. and 2s. per 
day, and will not be affected by the low price of grain, unless the 
poverty of the agriculturist make it impossible for him to employ 
them.—28. April. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

ImmeptaTecy after the date of our last, we had a heavy fall of 
snow, which soon melted on the lower grounds. Since then, we 
have had a succession of heavy rains and boisterous winds, which 
retarded the ploughing, and other spring operations ; and, excepting 
on some dry-bottomed lands, sowing did not commence until thé 
first week in April The spring temperature, upon the whole, has 
been mild and genial ; atid the young Wheat and sown Grasses are 
looking very lively. Since Ist April, the wind has been much from 
N.E., and vegetation has.made less progress than it did during 
March. All the seed is now committed to the ground, excepting 
some Barley and Potatoes. Some of it was inserted when the land 
was wet, and not in a very workable state; and this has occasioned 
kitle to be done in preparing the land for Turnips or naked Fallows, 

Q € 
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The Markets have been pretty stationary since our last; although 
they are now rather on the rise. Fat Cattle are getting up, because 
they are now become scarce; and Turnips have stood the winter 
well. Lean Cattle and Milch Cows are also on the rise, because the 
scarcity of fodder which induced many te sell at the end of last au- 
tumn, has not been so great as was then apprehended ; and there is 
now a prospect of early Grass. Grain, if not rising, is not declin- 
ing, as at the date of our last. Perhaps Bonaparte’s escape from 
Elba may have some influence on our markets; an event which a 
pious divine here pronounced to be more disastrous to mankind than 
if the devil were to break out of hell with all his fire and brimstone. 

_ Average prices at Dundee, 2kst April.—Old Wheat per boll, 
30s. to 38s.; New Do. 29s. to'32s.; Barley, }8s. to 20s. ; Potato 
Oats, 19s. to 21s.; Common Do. 17s. to 19s. ; Peas and Beans, 173, 
to 18s. Retail prices, Oatmeal per peck, 1s. 3d.; Barley and Peas« 
meal, and Potatoes, 10d. Beef, per lib. 7d. to 8d. ; Veal and Mut. 
ton, 6d. to 7d.; Pork, 6d.; Lamb, per quarter, 4s. 6d. to 5s, 
Pere Is. Gd. to 1s. 8d. Eggs, doz. 7d. to 8d. Qutartern Loaf, 

ne, 9d. ‘ 

There has béen more ferment in our towns about the late Corn 
bill, than its importance seems to merit. At Forfar, a petition a- 
gainst it was drawn up, which some of the inhabitants were compel- 
Jed to sign from fear of their lives. Even gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood, and strangers passing through the town, were compelled 
to sign it with threats and violence. Yet the bili complained of has 
produced no sensible effect upon the price of provisions. 

Some attempts are making to execute the long projected canal, 
from the harbour of Arbroath, to the town of Forfar. We wish the 
gentlemen concerned in this undertaking would act with their eyes 
open towards the mam trunk proposed in the Agricultural Survey of 
this county, to pass through the whole of Strathmere, from Dum- 
barton Castle upon the Clyde, to Stonehaven, near Abérdeen. This 
eanal ~— connect the three navigable rivers of Scotland, and all 
the canals already made, or projected in it; while it formed the 
shortest communication between the manufacturing towns in the 
south, and those in the north of Seotland,—everywhere passing 
through cultivated land, or what might be rendered highly fertile. 
We have been told, that this scheme has received the approbation of 
Government, as a great national improvement; and that they pro- 
posed to put it on the same footing with thé roads and bridges they 
are making through the Highlands and Isles of Seotland. Were 
proper application made, it is likely they would employ their civil 
éngineer, Mr Telford, to make a plan and estimate of the main 
trunk, and all its necessary branches; so that ¢ach part might be 
executed in referencé to the whole, in proportion as private parties, 
having interest, agreed to do what was required of them. If entered 
upon as a mere local accommodation, unconnected with a great u~ 
tional improvement, Government will not interfere.: 
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On the 18th instant, the Eastern Agricultural Association held 
their spring show of cattle, &c. on Trinity Muir, near Brechin, the 
Honourable William Maule, M. P. in the Chair. The meeting was 
numerously attended ; many of the animals exhibited were highly 
approved, and received suitable premiums; and the evening was 
spent in the utmost harmony and hilarity. Upon the whole, we 
have reason to congratulate this county and neighbourhood upon the 
institution of -a Society, which is founded and conducted upon such 
liberal principles, and which has already been attended, and is still 
likely to be followed, with such abundant success.—25. April. 

Letter from the Eastern District of Forfarshire, 28. April. 

Tre sowing of Beans. and Peas commenced by the end of February, 
and in some places the Oat-seed immediately followed ; but it was in 
general delayed till towards the latter end of March; and now there 
is-a good deal of Barley sown. The sowing of Barley, as early as the 
Oats, is recommended by some farmers who occupy thin lands, so 
that it may get up to cover the ground before the droughts in the 
early part of summer. The Wheats in general look well. The pas- 
tures, as well as the young grasses, are assuming a favourable ap- 
pearance. To a very few fields only have cattle been yet turned 
out ; but by the end of the ensuing week, if the weather stand good, 
the pastures will be generally stocked. There has been a-demand 
for the strongest well kept wintering stots; and a good many lots 
of them have been sold to the South-country dealers. The de- 
mand for fat cattle is but very limited, and a great many still remain 
on hand since Christmas ; the price has been from 8s.’ 6d. to 9s. 6d. 
per stone, sinking offuls. The weather throughout the season having 
been generally open, Sheep on Turnips have thriven well, and are 
giving a fair return. The Corn markets, during the quarter, has 
varied 2s. or $8. The prices this day in Montrose are, Wheat 33s. ; 
Barley 19s.; Potato Oats 18s. 6d. to 19s.; Peas and Beans 16s.; 
and Meal 18s. per boll. 

Letter from Glasgow, 28th April. 

From the date of last Report, till about the beginning of April, 
the weather was, upon the whole, uncommonly mild and genial ; 
though the rain fell in great abundance, and with very few and short 
intermissions. This abundant moisture, along with the uncommon 
mildness of the air, excited a very rapid and luxuriant vegetation. 
So early as the beginning of March, the young Wheats and Grasses 
exhibited a vigour and forwardness which frequently they have not 
attained to at the first of May. The extreme wetness of the wea- 
ther, however, greatly retarded the spring labour. There was little 
sowing before the second week of April; but since that period, the 
weather has been remarkably favourable, and the farmers in this 
neighbourhood have sanghetel it to the best advantage. ‘The sow- 
ing of Oats is now finished. Preparations are making for plantin 
potatoes and sowing Barley; and if the present fine weather conti- 
wue, that part of the labour will sopn be over. 
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Our markets are at present well supplied with grain of all descrip. 
tions, and prices are consequently moderate ; although, for the last 
three months, our importations, both from England and Ireland, have 
been small in comparison of the quantities which we have received 
from these countries, in former years. 

Present State of the Glasgow Market. 

Wheat, Foreign - + 38s. ta 42s. 
British (Old) 38s. — conf per 240 lib. 
Ditto (New) 32s. — 35s. 

Barley, English - 24s. — 26s. 
Scotch : 20s. — 22s. per boll, 

Oats, English . 24s. — 26s.( Stirlingshire measure. 
Scotch . 20s. — 24s. 
Trish - 19s. — 22s. per 26+ lib. 
Beans and Peas- 20s.— 22s, pp. b. Stirlingshire meas. 
Oatmeal - 22s,— 23s.  p, 140 lib. 
Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

A.tHoucH the spring quarter in general has been rather unfa- 
vourable, there has been little or no frost to interrupt the plough 
since last Report. Very little spring Wheat has been sown this sea- 
son. Oat-sowing commenced about the first of March, and was 
concluded about the end of the month in the Low country, and.a- 
bout a fortnight later in the Highlands. The Barley seed, with some, 
is finished ; and, in general, far advanced. The Wheat is looking 
well, with the ground full of plants. The Oats also have a fine 
braird ; but it is feared that the frost in the mornings these few days 
past, with the hot sun through the day, will much injure the braird, 
About eight days ago, the young Grass had a fine appearance ; but 
the colour suddenly changed from green to black; and if the frost 
continue, the Grass crop will be retarded, as well as much injured. 
Cattle have not paid nearly so well this season as expected. At this 
time last year, Beef was so high as 10d. per lib. of 174 ounces; 
whereas this year it is bought at 64d. sinking the offal. ° Tne Turnip 
crop has held well out, few of them being rctten ; but in general 
small. 

The price of Wheat through the season was usually about 30s. per 
boll (something more than 4 bushels) ; Barley the same per boll, of 
6 bushels; Oats, 26s. to 28s. per five firlots, with a dull sale; where- 
as Corn and Straw, by proof, has gone so high as 40s. per boll, and 
was much in demand. April 26. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue past quarter has been, with the exception of some heavy 
dashes of rain, favourable to the operations of agriculture, as well 
as to the prosperity of winter Wheat and Grass. By the time the 
Oat-seed generally commences, scarcely an acre intended for this 
grain remained unploughed ; whilst some persons had an opportuni- 
ty of giving their intended turnip and potatoe land a cross-plough- 
ing previous even to the sowing of their Oats. Except Peas and 
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Beans, and a few common Oats, in dry situations, little was sown 
before the 20th March ; and it was even the first week of April, un- 
til the sowing of Potatoe-Oats became general. For these eight days 
past, Farmers have been chiefly engaged with the sowing of their 
Barley, and the preparatory operations to Potatoe-planting. Should 
the weather hold dry for a fortnight, these two radical requisites for 
another good crop, healthy seed, and a good seed-time, will be in a 
great measure obtained. 

Markets have continued flat since last Report. Neither the Corn- 
Bill, nor that great and unexpected event, the reinstatement of Bo- 
naparte, have occasioned any material alteration in the price of Corn. 
But this is only what might naturally have been expected, consider- 
ing the great influx of Foreign Corn, added to the abundance of last 
crop. Wheat sells at from 28s. to 32s.; Barley, 17s. and 18s.; and 
Potatoe-Qats, 16s. and 18s. per boll. But, in short, there is little 
or no demand; for the buyers’ granaries are completely full. Oat- 
meal, in retail, has sold at from ds. to 1s. 2d. per peck during the 
quarter. The Quartern Loaf invariably at 9d. 

Fat Cattle have dropt rather unexpectedly in price, and Lean in- 
ferior Stock is almost totally unsaleable. The season has, upon the 
whole, been favourable to the Sheep stocks of 'this county; and these, 
of course, continue healthy. That fatal distemper, the drary, which 
asually carries off a good many of the best of the young sheep in 
the early part of wiiter in this quarter, has been very limited this 
season. 

Turnips have continued safe to the end of the season. Wheat, 
partly owing to the same cause, got itself early fortified; so that, 
for the most part, it looks close and thriving. 

Rye-grass seed, on account-of its deficiency in last Hay crop, has 
been much inquired after; and prices have, in.consequence, got to an 
anprecedented height. Home seed has sold currently at 7s. 6d. per 
bushel; and English ditto, at 11s. and 12s. 

The rents offering for Grass enclosures, are ‘in some instances a- 
ove, as well as below, those of last year. The extent of ground 
occupied in this way seems to be yearly increasing. 

For the first ten or twelve days of this month, vegetation was un- 
commonly rapid; but the cold, unsettled state of the weather since 
that period, has robbed +the fields of that beautiful green attire in 
which they were beginning to be clothed. ——-26th Aprit. 

Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

Tue state of the weather, though very changeable, has, on the 
whole, been very favourable to Live Stock of all descriptions, and to 
the different operations of husbandry. February was mild through- 
out, inclined to moisture, but without any heavy rains. In March 
rained almost incessantly ; and April, with the exceptidh of two 
showery days, has been uniformly dry. Till about the middle of 
this month, the temperature of the atmosphere was unusually warm; 
which, with the abundance of moisture, produced a verdure in the 
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fields rarely seen before the middle of May. Since that period, 
easterly winds, and frosty nights, have given a check to the prema- 
ture vegetation ; but have not yet been materially injurious. In the 
course of the month, sowing has not been interrupted for a single 
day ; and the whole of the seed of spring crops may almost be said 
to have been put into the ground in that short period. I need not 
therefore add, that the labours of the season are in sufficient for- 
wardness, and have, in general, been wellexecuted. Autumnal Wheat 
has a promising appearance ; but this species of grain has not been 
cultivated quite to the same extent as in the two preceding years. 
In the cultivation of other crops, we do not perceive any material 
diminution ; though, from the great depression of prices, and the 
gloomy forebodings of farmers that this will continue, improvements 
are certainly not carrying on with the same spirit as formerly. The 
thing is not indeed to be expected, where the farmer is obliged to 
resort to his capital, or perhaps to contract debts, to make payment 
of his rent, and liquidate other necessary claims; which must be the 
case with all those who have lately entered upon new leases, from 
whom such spirited exertions are chiefly to be expected. To the 
credit of the farmers of this district, something however is still do- 
ing in the way of improvement, according to their ability ; and, ac- 
cordingly, the prices of labour, or wages of servants, are less dimi- 
nished than in most other places of the kingdom. From the judi- 
cious alteration in the Corn Laws, some relief is expected ; and 
though this should not have the effect to advance grain to its former 
high prices, which is neither to be wished nor looked for, yet, if it 
have the effect of rendering the prices less fluctuating and uncertain, 
rent and the price of labour may soon be expected to correspond 
with them; improvements, after a short suspension, go on as before; 
and the prosperity of the country (if no great convulsion takes 
place) remain unimpaired. We have heard of two or three instan- 
ces where wise and generous landlords have abated of the stipulated 
rent, in proportion to what they believed to be the real loss of their . 
tenants. Should the depression of markets cantinue, it is to be hoped 
they will havz many imitators,—a measure which sound policy as 
well as humanity, dictates: for there cannot be a more obvious prin- 
ciple in political economy, than that the destruction of the farmer's 
capital will ultimately entail poverty on the landlord, and ruin on 
the community at large. 

Among the recent attempts for the improvement of the soil in this 
district, none has attracted so much notice as the application of cal- 
cined clay for raising crops of all sorts, especially turnips, and also 
for top-dressing on every kind of land. This is said to have been 
imported from Ireland; and after the fzilure of another much boast- 
ed discovery (fiorin) which came from that quarter, where the most 
sanguine expectations were also entertained, we ought perhaps to 
receive the accounts with some degree of distrust. ‘Ihe fact, how- 
eyer, seems to be, that it had its origin in Galloway ; and, at a pe- 
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riod when farming was very imperfectly understood, had been so 
unskilfully practised, as soon to bring it into disrepute. The great 
success of a few experiments lately made, and attested by gentlemen 
whose veracity cannot be questioned, justifies further trialson a more 
extended scale; which are accordingly making here, and in other 
arts of ‘the kingdem: and should its virtues be ever equal to one- 

f of what has been stated, it must be considered as'a valuable ma- 
nure in districts where clay abounds, and where lime can only be ob- 
tained at an exorbitant price. 

Grain markets may be said still to continue stationary. A better 
demand, with a small advance in price, was indeed some time ago 
experienced; and the Corn Bill having passed into a law, with the 
prospect of another war, led speculators to surmise, that a much 
greater advance would take place. It now seems probable, however, 
that their expectations will be disappointed. The barn-yards are 
mostly emptied, owing to the scarcity of fodder ; and perhaps little 
remains in the granaries of the bulk of farmers, owing to the scarci- 
ty of cash; so that what remains will be mostly required for the 
consumption of the district, and may be expected rather to rise than 
to fall. 

There has been also a sufficient demand for Cattle, though by no 
means at the prices of former years. Those who have made sprin 
sales have generally obtained but a very moderate allowance for 
winter keeping. Butcher-meat has advanced a little; and, on the 
prospect of war, Pork started suddenly no less than Is. 6d. per stone. 
This has put little money into the pockets of the farmers, as their 
sales were mostly effected before the rise took place. Prices—Wheat 
8s. per bushel ; Barley from 3s. 6d. to 4s.; Oats 2s. 6d. to 4s.; 
Oatmeal 2s. $d. per stone. Beef and Mutton from 6d. to 7d. per 
lib. April 28. 

Letter from a Correspondent near Langholm, 27th April. 

* Since the date of your last publication, the weather has been 
remarkably mild and open, accompanied with heavy rains, till to- 
wards the end of last month ; since which period we have generally 
enjoyed dry weather, with slight frosts during the night. Though 
we have had very little frost during the above period, yet the heavy 
rains which prevailed throughout the greater part of February and 
March, had very considerably retarded the field operations durin 
these mofths, so that the Seed-time commenced at a later period 
than usual ; but the weather, since, has been very favourable for put- 
ting the crop into the ground, particularly on high-lying aud wet 
lands. ‘The appearance of the braird is healthy and vigorous ; and 
the soil was never in a better state for sowing Grass-seeds, planting 
Potatoes, and working Turnip-fallows. 

* Owing to the singular mildness of the season during the winter 
and spring months, I believe we never saw a finer prospect of Grass 
so early in the year. The sown Grasses have a most promising and 
bealthy appearance. From the above causes, last year's crop of 
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Hay, which was far from being abundant, will probably moré than 
supply the demand; and the price of that article is of consequence 
moderate. The price of Grain had a small advance about the com. 
mencement of Seed-time ; but the market for the present seems to 
be stationary, or rather looking downward. The Butcher-market 
has been more regularly and abundantly supplied last year, than we 
have heretofore witnessed ; the prices having been, and still are, 
very moderate. Pork has not been in such demand, nor the prices 
equal to those of last year. 

* The heavy rains which prevailed during last quarter, have been 
rather hurtful to the Sheep stocks, which in many places are rather 
in Jow condition ; though they did not suffer any hardship from hun- 
ger or storms during winter. There has been little or nothing done 
in the sale of Sheep, hitherto, in this district ; and the same may be 
said of Black Cattle, there having been, as yet, little demand for 
#ither.’ 

East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

As the weather throughout the past quarter has, in general, been 
favourable for rural operations, the ploughing for oats, &c. was exe- 
cuted in proper season, and the Bean, Oat, with the far greater pro. 
portion of Barley-seed, has been put into the ground under the most 
favourable circumstances. Many fields of the two former grains al- 
ready show a regular braird; and in some instances the hoe is at 
work among the drilled peas ard beans. The occupiers of strong 
soils are busy with their plain fallows; while those who possess lands 
of a different description, are no less actively employed im the pre- 
paration of their ground for Turnip. In general, the Wheat sown 
before winter has a promising appearance; and a full average quan- 
tity of that grain appears to have been sown this spring, which also 
looks very satisfactory. The sowing of Grass-seeds among Wheat, 
after simmer fallow, is now almost every where finished. It has 
been the opinion (as well as the practice) of a few individuals for 
some years past, that, by early sowing, the process of harrowing is 
rendered unnecessary, especially upon light soils; and this season, 
in some parts of the county, Grass-seeds were sown to a considerable 
extent, about the end of February and beginning of March, with- 
out harrowing, and that upon all kinds of soils; which, from the 
moist state of the ground at that early period, appear in many in- 
stantes to have planted well, But it will require a year or two’s ex- 
perience before the propriety of the plan can be pronounted upon. 
At the same time, it may be observed, that, should it turn out sa- 
tisfactorily, it will be a matter of considerable importance, both in 
the saving of labour, and in avoiding doing injury to the Wheat 
crop, which frequently happens fiom the harrowing process. The 
young Grass, both for cutting and pasture, in general looks promis- 
mg; and, in some instances, the latter is already stocked with cattle 

rom the straw-yard. It is seldom the season is so favourable for 
wes and Lambs as the present spring has been, which is so fag 
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fortunate ; 4s a considerable extent of ground appears to be occupi- 
ed with that description of stock in many parts of the county. From 
a few sales of Lambs, already made, it would look as if prices would 
rather be below those of last year ; but this to a small extent may be 
the case, without materially affecting the interest of the farmer, as 
the prices of Great Ewes were a little below those of last season. 

Much has been said of late concerning the utility of burning clay 
for manure. It is probable an opportunity may soon occur for try- 
ing the merits of the plan in this county, which may likely be noti- 
ced in a future Report; as it is believed men, experienced in the 
practice successfully followed in other districts, are about to com- 
mence operations in the higher district of this county. At the same 
time, it is thought that burning clay has little chance of ever be- 
coming a favourite practice here; it being considered as only ap- 
plicable to a country abounding with waste land, where the ma- 
terials necessary for the process may be procured, without doing 
serious injury to the general concern. A practice may be beneficial 
in one place, without being of general application; such as paving 
and barning, which is highly extolled in some situations. Yet those 
who have given that process a fair trial in the middie of this dis- 
trict, do not perceive such advantages as to encourage its continu- 
ance. 

Turnip feeding has been less profitable of late, than it was at the 
beginning of the quarter; as the prices of all kinds of Butcher-meat 
have considerably declined for some weeks. Good Beef will with 
difficulty bring above 9s. per stone; and Highland Wedders have 
fallen at least 5s. a head. The stack-yards present something like 
the usual appearance at this time of the year; while the grain mar- 
kets have been, and still are, liberally supplied with every kind, with 
very dull sales, and little appearance of any alteration. The Quar- 
tern Loaf at present is 103d. Beef, from 6$d. to 8d.; and Mut- 
ton, from 7d. to 8d. per lib. Lamb, from 4s. 6d. to 6s. per quar- 
ter. Butter, 1s. 6d. per lib.; and Eggs, 6d. per dozen. April 28. 

Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue wind having blown constantly from the west, with daily rains, 
it was not till the last days of March that seed-time commenced to the 
westward of Edinburgh ; but to the eastward, they enjoyed a drier 
season, and a more early seed-time. Since that period, the weather 
has been fine; and the sowing of every species of Grain, as well as 
Grass-steds, is nearly over. 

Formerly, the planting of Potatoes succeeded that of Beans and 
Oats; but now, the sowing of Barley follows the latter, and Potatoes 
are placed last ; thus assimilating their culture as much as possible to 
that of Turnips. 

Markets for Grain, although a little improved at one time, are 
now nearly as flat as during any former period of the season; which 
ought to silence the ill founded clamour about Corn-bills. Fat Cat- 
tle have dropt considerably since last Report ; but those for grass are 
more sought after. a 
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The bill for the Union Canal has been thrown out in the House of 
Commons, although no line has been hitherto devised so little excep- 
‘tionable. Perhaps the Magistrates of Edinburgh are right in oppos- 
ing every line of canal that does not extend to Leith, solely for the 
sake of the revenue of the Good Town. But it will be equally pru- 
dent in subscribers to pause, and consider well the propriety of in- 
curring so enormous an expense, without the least prospect of receiv- 
ing a fraction of interest for their extra outlay, and at the same time 
to have to encounter great additional opposition from proprietors,. 
whose lands may be so wastefully damaged and cut up.—28. April, 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue Wheat braird in general looks well in this county ; but there 
is a scarcity of plants in some fields that were late sown, where they 
were long kept under by the frost at the end of the year. The ap- 
prehended scarcity of Fodder has not been felt from the mildness of 
the winter, and earliness of the spring. The stock is in excellent 
condition, but no merchants have yet appeared. The price of Corn 
has fluctuated but little through the season. Wheat has sold from 
25s. to 30s. per boll. Barley is, and has been all along an unsaleable 
article, at almost any price. Oats have given 25s. per boll of 5 fir- 
lots: and would have given more in this county, as well as Nairn, 
but for considerable quantities of Oatmeal brought into them from 
Banffshire. Oatmeal has sold at 2}s. to 24s. per 9 stone Dutch. 

The Oat-seed has been committed to a dry bed; and the braird, 
where it is come up, looks close and healthy. There has not been 
the same demand for the farms out of lease, as for several years 
back ; and land rent seems on the deeline.—25. April. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

From the date of lust Repert till the end of January, the weather 
was stormy and tempestuous. On the 28th, there was a consider- 
able fall of snow, succeeded by a hurricane of sleet and rain. On 
the high grounds, the snow lay pretty deep; but from the increasing 
temperature of the latter end of the month, it soon began to disap- 
pear. ill field operations were at this time suspended. 

February set in mild, but rainy, with an easterly wind. About 
the middle of the month, the wind shifted, and continued westerly 
till the end. This change, however, did net produce great improve- 
ment in the weather, which stiil continued wet, and unfavourable to 
farmhing work of every kind. Towards the end of the month, the 
wind rose frequently to a hurricane, which continued sometimes for 
two or three days successively. During these gusts, the sky was 
mostly clear, but sometimes also overcast, with showers of snow, and 
occasionally lightning. The month was, upon the whole, mild; the 
thermometer having only twice fallen so low as the freezing point, 
and often standing as high as 48, 49, and even 51. 

March began with frost, which was, however, soon succeeded by 
mild weather.’ Ploughing commenced on dry land about the 3d, 
and continaed about a week. It was then interrupted by frost, and 
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was only resumed occasionally during the rest of the month, the 
weather being variable, but generally wet. Like the preceding 
month, it became very boisterous and stormy towards the end, but 
concluded with two excellent spring days. At this period, field 
operations were rather backward. 

The current month has hitherto been very favourable to agricul. 
tural work of all kinds. ‘Fhe first twelve days were every thing that 
the farmer could wish. On the 13th, there was a heavy fall of rain, 
with a westerly wind, which was followed by cold, dry, frosty weather; 
the wind at the same time shifting to the north-east. Of late, the 
days have been very clear and warm after frosty nights. The Oat- 
seed has been finished in excellent order; and the Grass, from the 
mildness of the early part of the month, promises well, notwithstand- 
ing the check it received at a subsequent period. The following is 
an abstract of the weather for the Quarter. 

Number of | Number of Quantity of Mean Tempera- 
Fair Days. Rainy Days. Rain. ture. 
February 12 16 2.007 89.946 
March 12 19 1.990 40.230 
April 21 5 0.663 44.125 
Rain in January after the date of last Re- 5 
port - ‘ : : - 0.614 
5.279 

There has been little fluctuation in the Corn market since last Re. 

rt. Wheat started a little about the time that the ports were shut; 
But has since declined. Barley and Oats have undergone little va- 
riation. Fat stock has been rather a drug of late, particularly beef. 
The present prices in the Perth market are as follows. Wheat 26s. 
to 30s.; Barley 16s. to 18s. ; Potato Oats 16s. to 17s. 6d.; Common 
ditto 14s. to 16s. 6d. ; Peas and Beans 15s. to 16s.; Oatmeal Is. 3d. 
per peck ; Beef 7d. ; Mutton 7d. to 8d. per lib. 

It is impossible to contemplate some of these prices without feel- 
ing a considerable anxiety as to the future progress of agricultural 
improvement. From such prices, the farmer cannot, in the present 
circumstanees, draw an adequate return for his capital ; and there- 
fore, if they continue, that capital must be withdrawn. ‘Fhe farmer 
has nothing more to expect from the Legislature on the subject of the 
Corn Laws; but he has a great deal to expect with regard to the 
Income Tax, which is about to be again imposed. It surely cannot 
require any argument to show, that the tax, as formerly levied, was 
peculiarly hard on the agriculturist—27. April. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue seed season in this part of the country has been neither par- 
ticularly adverse, nor particularly favourable, 

February was an excellent month, when there was a good deal 
done in ploughing, sowing spring Wheat and Beans; at the same 
time a mild temperature, which clothed the Wheat and Grass fields 
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with fresh verdure. March was less genial, the weather during that 
month being chiefly squally, wet or frost, which interrupted and re. 
tarded the finishing of the Bean and Oat seeds very much, and caus- 
ed a proportion of these to be sown in very indifferent order. On 
the 7th of April the weather became fine and mild, and continued 
so till the 13th. During that period, the T'urnips were shooting so 
fast, that it was necessary to plough them over to save them from 
self-exhaustion, and the land from injury. Ever since then, we have 
had a complete reverse. On the 13th, it became very wet, with a 
cold north wind, which on the 14th and 15th brought us frost, and 
shewers of snow; and, although it moderated on the 17th, still 
there has continued so much frost in the air, as has checked vegeta- 
tion much, and greatly changed the hue of the Wheat and Grass, 
The fields of these, however, being in general well stocked with 
plants, and still so young, that they will readily recover whenever 
fresh weather sets in. At present we have fine calm sunshine days, 
and hoar frost during night, but the heat of the sun seems to more 
than counterbalance the effects of the frost, as the young Corn is 
brairding beautifully, the hedges and bushes getting into leaf, and 
grass growing slowly. The greatest part of the Barley seed is still 
to sow, and very little done in Potatoes planting ; but as the season 
at present is highly propitious, these important operations are pro- 
ceeding briskly. LLambing having commenced in the Highlands, 
the present weather must be particularly favourable to the store. 
farmers. 

Wheat, now the staple of the low districts of Ross-shire, was in 
considerable demand about the middle of February, and the major 
part then sold commencing at 26s. and 27s. and rising to 32s. and 
$3s. per boll.— Barley is very dull, almost unsaleable. What finds a 
market, may be stated at from 24s. 6d. to 28s. per boll, in whole- 
sale and with credit. To smugglers, and in retail, also giving cre- 
dit, it may be stated at from 303. to 33s.—Oats have been princi- 
pally manufactured into meal, which has generally sold during 
the quarter at 24s. but is now at 26s. per 9 Dutch stones. There 
has been a great demand in some parts of the country for the com‘ 
mon and Angus kinds for seed by the small tenants, which proves 
thé deficiency of their last year’s crop ; 27s. 6d. per 5 firlots has been 
commonly obtained ; but credit tends greatly to diminish the profits 
attending this method of selling. 

The few Cattle fed for the Butcher, sell slowly at from 9s. to 10s. 
per stone, sinking the offal ; but those for the drover, which consti- 
tute nearly the whole, are not inquired after. The Turnip trop not 
having sustained any injury by the weather, has stood out well; they 
are now very near aclose. It affords a favourable prospett to the 
growers of Turnips, that they are becoming an object to intelligent 
store-farmers for wintering hogs; a trade which has been already 
commenced in this and the adjoining county of Sutherland. There 
is a strong probability that the utmost extent of Turn'ps capable of 
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being _ in the low parts of the country, will be required by the 
store-farmers ; and this will appear the more obvious, when it is con- 
sidered that, in Sutherland alone, the stock of the grounds presently 
under Cheviot Sheep, joined to those in the way of being stocked 
with that description added together, will amount to abozt one hua- 
dred thousand of that valuable kind. The rearing of these in the 
best manner, will pay well for the aid of Turnip wintering, and 
bids fair to establish a trade mutually beneficial to the Highland and 
Lowland farmers of the two counties.—27th April. 
Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Sow1nc of Oats became general about the 22d of March; but, in 
the course of two days, was obliged to be discontinued, and pre- 
vented, by heavy rains, from being resumed till the 30th of that 
month. But as then the ploughing was generally finished, and the 
weather setting in fine, the first week of April almost finished the 
Oat-seed ; and now the sowing of Barley and Grass seeds is mostly 
finished in fine style. The braird, as far as it has yet shown itself, 
looks well, and Sown Grass remarkably well. Wheat looks but mid- 
dling. From the great drought in September last, a good deal of 
it then sown brairded but very partially, and still continues thin. 
Both winter and spring have proved very favourable for the Turnips, 
scarce one of them lost by frost. Sheep have paid very well for 
eating them ; but, from the fall in the price of Fat Cattle, in many 
instances they have been sold as low as they were bought in Octo 
ber and November ; and several farmers, who kept on waiting for a 
better market, have now been obliged to sell them at 15 per cent. 
less than they could have sold them at in the month of February. 
Grass Parks have let about last year’s rate. For heayy Ewes there 
has been a good demand ; but prices about ten per cent. lower than 
last year. Black-faced from 21s. to 23s. ; Cheviot from 23s. to 26s. 
Sheep of all kinds are in good condition. The Lambs are now ap- 
pearing on the hills; and, though the weather has been cold, they 
seem to be doing well, as, from the quickness of the pasture, and 
the condition of the ewes, they have plenty of milk. The stack- 
yards hold pretty well out, though not near the bulk of last season. 
A few farmers may have considerable quantities of meal or grain laid 
up; but the greater part have been obliged to take such a price as 
eould be obtained at the time of thrashing ; some for want of room, 
but more for want of money. Farms are not in such demand as for 
anumber of years past, and at considerably less rent. Servants’ 
wages have fallen about 10 per cent.; and a number are not hired, 
especially young men. Oatmeal in Peebles market on Tuesday las§ 
Ns. 6d. per boll.——24th April. 





ENGLAND. 
Cumberland Quarterly Report. 
Farm operations have advanced very slowly during the greatest 
part ef the last three months, ia consequence of tae very wet wea» 
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ther we experienced. Much of the Lent Grain is yet unsown, and 
the greatest part of the Potatoes unplanted. It is the intention of 
many Farmers to diminish their breadth of Barley this year; and 
they purpose sowing the land with Oats and Clover. When we con. 
sider that Clover rarely, if ever, succeeds so well with Oats, as it 
does with Barley and Wheat, the loss which will be sustained by the 
adoption of this plan, must be evident to every reflecting agricul< 
turist. It remains now, for our large landed proprietors, to reduce 
their rentals; since they must be convinced the present are not res 
munerating prices. Agricultural Societies will not avail to keep up 
the spirits of Farmers, or secure their capital, unless the rich sup- 
porters of these valuable institutions prove, by their just attention 
to the present circumstances of the farming interests, that they are 
resolved to lessen the pressure now felt. They should reflect, that a 
temporary sacrifice of rent may give them good and valuable. te. 
nants, of whom oppression may wholly deprive them, Farmers al- 
so ought to have but one soul and feeling, that of firmly supporting, 
and carefully watching over, their rights, which can be maintained 
only by concord and union. Wheat, 7s. 6d. per bushel ;- Barley, 3s. 
$d.; Oats, 2s. 11d. Horses low, except very good ones. - Many of 
our drovers have lost 3/. per head by the Cattle purchased}. and the 
prices of Lean Stock are uncommonly low. Wages aré not propor. 
tionate to the reduction of prices. Wheat, in general, looks tolera- 
bly well, and Clovers are promising. 29. April. 
Letter from Devonshire, April 24th. 

* Tue long continued rainy weather of last month has very much 
retarded all kinds of spring work ; and it was not until the beginning 
of this month that much corn was sown. The weather, for the last 
three weeks, has been very favourable, and a good deal of seed has 
been put into the ground in a good state; but still it will be rather 
a late seed time. Some little of the first sown Barley is up. 

* The Wheat has continued to preserve a very luxuriant appear- 
ance, except during the wet weather just mentioned ; and, from the 
late dry weather, it seems now to have recovered its former healthy 
colour, and bids fair for a good crop. The Grass is also much bet- 
ter than it was last spring, and we have reason to expect a forward 
season. Lean, as well as Fat Cattle, are on the advance; I sup- 
pose principally occasioned by the expected commencement of hos- 
tilities. Sheep are both scaree and dear, from the great losses of 
the winter of 1814. We have had.a much more favourable lambing 
season this year than last ; though many Sheep have died rather sud- 
denly, supposed to be occasioned by indigestion, as they swelled 
very much. Our prices for Butcher-meat—Mutton 8d.; Beef 7d. to 
8d.; Veal 8d.; and Pork 6d. per lib, Wool ison the decline. Our 
markets for Corn are flat. ‘The best White Wheat 10s.; Barley 
3s. 6d. ; Oats 3s. 6d: per bushel. We do -not feel any sensible ef- 
fect from the Corn-Bill, against which there has been so great a dla- 
mour ; indeed it has come a_year too late for many an industrious 
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but ritined man. For want of a reasonable protection, agriculture 
has suffered extremely. Such great failures and changing of tenants, 
have not before happened in. the memory of any person living, as 
within the last eighteen months. Meny farms are now in the hands 
of the landlords, and are, from all appearance, very badly managed. 

Un the subject of Tithes, there are now great disputes betwixt 
the clergy and their parishioners. The former are not willing to 
make any abatement, although there has been a great reduction in 
the price of every article of farm- produce since the valuation of their 
tithes ; and they are now going to be taken in kind through many 
of the parishes, which will be productive of many unpleasant dis- 

utes. 
. Letter from the neighbourhood of Lancaster, April 27. 

Tue month commenced with every appearance of a very forward 
and plentiful spring, very welcome to the farmer, as the scarcity of 
fodder is severely felt by many. After warm and showery weather 
for a fortnight, the wind changed on the 13th to the north, attended 
with hail show ers, snow and frost. The fields in consequence have 
changed their verdure for a brown colour; both Grass and Wheat 
have been affected by it ; the latter was very luxuriant and carlier 
than usual, and, if warm weather come, will soon revive; and. its 
strength of plant warrants an expectation that the crop will be a good 
one. 

The extreme wetness .in March prevented many from getting in 
Beans and Oats. The former are now only just abdve ground; and 
the Oats aré not all sown ; fallows, of course, are backward. 

Store Cattle are more in demand than of late; fat still continues 
very dull, from 5d. to 63d. per lib. and sink offal ; Mutton, 6d. to 
7d.; Veal, 5d, to Gd. 

Turnips have proved very neefial this season, and have kept very 
sound. Where any have been disposed of, they have sold readily at 
from 20/. to 30/. per stat. acre and upwards ; the purchaser pulls and 
carts them off the land: these of course in small lots. The Turnip 
is gaining ground in Lancashire, as well as Clover, Tares, &c. ac- 
companied by the practice of soiling both Horses and Cattle. 

Our Corn Markets have declined within these few weeks to a price 
discouraging to the farmer. If these times cdntinue, there must be 
an alteration somewhere. As the Property-tax is now revived, with 
all other expenses undiminished, the great danger appears to be, 
that this state of things will produce an opposite extreme, which 
will benefit those who are strong; but the weak will be overcome 
before it takes place. 

Wheat 9s.; Oats (Potato) 3s. 9d.; Beans Gs; Potatoes 1s. 6d. 
per Winchester bushel. Cheese 68s. per cwt. Butter 1s. 3d. per 
18 oz. 

It is supposed that there is Tess Grain in the farmers’ hands than 
usual at this time of year, but a considerable stock in possession of 


dealers in that article. ‘The crop has proved deficient in boih qtahe 
Vol. XVI, NO. 62. bt 
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tity and quality, and will ill repay the farmer for his labour, which 
continues as high as ever, and it is plain that he cannot possibly 
reduce it until manufacturing labour is lowered ; and this has always 
been a consequence of the decline in manufactures, not a cause of 
their prosperity. 

Letter from Liverpool, 18th April. 

Nor even the prospect of another war, and the passing of the new 
Corn-bill, seem to have any effect on our corn-market. If we have 
one good market, itis sure to be sicceeded by five or six extreme dull 
ones, which render the trade one of the worst that is followed. 

We have had, and still continue to have, immense quantities of all 
kinds of Grain from Ireland, &c.; but the demand is by no means 
equal to the quantities that are daily arriving. Ireland seems quite 
inexhaustible ; and so long as our stocks continue to accumulate, we 
can have little hope of much improvement in the prices. 


- 


Nominal Prices, Tuesday 18th April 1815. 


Wheat, Dantzic, - 10s. 9d. to 11ls.0d. — I1s.6d. 
» Rostock, - 10s. 3d. = 10s.6d. — 10s.9d. 
»» English, - 10s. 6d. — 10s.9d. — 11s.9d. >per 70 lib. 
» Scotch, - 8s. 6d.— 9s.0d. — 10s.6d. 
— * 7s. Od. — 8s.9d. — 10s.0d. 


Barley, English, 4s.6d. — 48.9d. — 5s. 3d. 


» Scotch, 4is.0d. — 48.3d. — 4s. cat per 60 lib. 
— - 38.9d. — 4s.0d. — 4s. 3d. 


Oats, English, Potatoe, $s.2d. - 3s.4d. — $s.6d. 
» Fine, for seed, $s.9d, — 4s,0d. 
Scotch, - $s.0d. — 3s. 3d. — 3s.6d. 
Fine, for seed, $s. 8d. = 3s.9d. per 45 lib. 
» Irish, kiln-dried 38.4. = 38.6d. — $s.8d. 
9» Common de. - 3s8.0d. = $s.2d. — 33.4d. 
Oatmeal, English, - $25. — 34s. / 
“ Irish, - 26s. — 28s. > p. 240 lib. 
. Scotch, - 28s. — 30s. 


Malt, English, - 10s.0d. — 10s.6d. - 11s.0d. | per 36 quarts 


Beans, English, - 88s. — 408. — 428, 
Foreign, - 36s. — 38s. — 40s. 
> 
» ‘Scotch, 36s. — $88. = 40s, ( P» Quarter. 
» Irish, - - = 34s. — 86s. — 38s, 


Flour, English, fine, + 46s. — 48s. — 50s. 
” * 2,2 2d, 40s. — 42s. — 445. . 
» Irish, fine, - 42s. — 44s. — 453. P@™ 240 lib. 
» ° = © Wy, 36s. = 38s. = 40s. 
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Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tue last quarter has been uncommonly favourable for agricultural 
purposes, the weather being mostly fresh, dry and mild, and in some 
instances very warm; which has had such an effect on vegetation, 
that trees are as much exfoliated as they generally are a fortnight or 
three weeks later. On the 15th of April the black thorns were in 
full blow, and white thorns in full leaf, and had made shoots at least 
an inch long :—on the 14th we had a strong driving snew, several 
inches deep, which dissolved the next day. For the last three or 
four days, we have had stormy cold weather, with strong winds and 
showers from the north-east. ; 

The effects of this fine dry fresh weather are, that the Clovers and 
Wheat have not been drawn by frosts. The former were seldom, if 
ever, known better; and are so much earlier than usual, that they 
are in most places nearly fully stocked with Sheep. 

The autumn-sown Wheats (especially upon thin, moist-bottomed 
soils) were never known to have a more promising appearance ; but 
they may yet be injured by a continuance of wet, cold weather. 
Turnips not having been injured by frosts, are in great abundance ; 
and, by the early spring, every where in flower. Such Turnip-lands 
as were cleared before March, were sown with Wheat; and, since 
that time, with.Oats or Barley: very little remains now to be sown. 
The seed-time being so favourable, and the weather continuing dry, 
the greatest part of the Turnip-fallows have been ploughed a second 
time. 

The prices for Fat Cattle have been lowering for some weeks past. 
Beef from 6s. to 7s. per stone of 14 lib. sink ; and last week, at 
Morpeth, from 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d.: and many have been sold from 14 
to 2/. per head less than they cost last autumn. 

The demand for Corn is still very trifling ; and, in consequence, 
a continue low. Wheat from 7s. to 8s. per bushel Winchester ; 
arley, 2s. 10d. to 3s. 2d. ; Oats, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 2d.; and Peas 4s. 

A worse year for farmers was. probably never known ; the produce 
of the greatest number of farms will not make the rents, and of 
course the farmers must be cansiderable losers. Yet they are com- 
pelled to pay the property-tax, notwithstanding they have no income. 
—24th April. 

Nottinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

Tne sowing of Spring Corn, with the exception of Dibbled Beans, 
commenced late this season, as much rain fell in the beginning of 
March. The weather, however, became fine afterwards; and great 
part of the ground has been sown under favourable circumstances. 

The growing Wheat had a promising appearance, as well as Seeds 
and Grass, which were unusually forward; so that the value of Tur- 
nips rapidly decreased, and many have been consumed by beasts to 
prevent their flowering.. Those who had Swedish Turnips for spring 
feeding, had a great advantage; as they keep good a long time after 
being reroved from the ground, and there are some yet to consume. 
Siace the late change ef weather, Wheat on poor soils has become 
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yellow; and the pastures are now rather short of grass. There is 
more Hay on hand than could have been supposed. Potatoes are 
remarkably plentiful, and may be bought for less than 2s. 6d. per 
sack. ‘ 

Fat Beasts and Sheep are abundant, and lower. Beef, from 7s. 
eto 8s, per stone; and clipped Sheep, from 7d. to 7}d. per lib., and 
sink the offal. Pork, about 7s.; and dry Bacon, 10s. 6d. per stone. 
Tallow has fallen to 6s. per stone. Good fresh Cows, of every 
description, are well sold; whilst there are few buyers of lean and 
young stock. Lean Sheep are but little in request. The lambing 
season has been favourable; and there have been more than an aver- 
age quantity reared. Fine Wool has increased in value, whilst Long 
Wool is much lower; which is likely to be only temporary, there not 
appearing sufficient cause for the depression. 

Horses, with few exceptions, are of dull sale, which will tend to 
diminish the number reared, they having now become the most un- 
profitable stock. 

Markets are well supplied with Grain; which, contrary to general 
expectation, has latcly declined in price. There is much Old Wheat 
still on hand; yet there must be under an average quantity of New 
Wheat, for the reasons before given. Some Barley will be kept in 
the straw, which has not been the case for several years. Old Wheat 
is now worth about 80s.; New, from 55s. to 72s; Barley, from 26s. 
to 32s.; Malt, 70s. to 76s.; Oats, from 18s. to 25s.; Rye and Beans, 
from 38s. to 44s. per quarter Winchester. 

A great quantity of Grass-seeds has been sown ;—it being ascer- 
tained, that not only more stock may be kept, but a greater quanti- 
ty of grain can be grown, where seeds form a principal part of a re- 
gular rotation, than by any other method, on the generality of soils. 
Much of the Meadow Cats-tail, or Timothy-grass seed, is now sown 
here, it having answered well on moist ground. A considerable quan- 
tity of drier land has this season been seeded with it, which may 
cause disappointment; as this is not the most proper grass for such 
situations. 

It does not appear that Mangel Wurzel will be extensively grown 
here the ensuing season, though it has answered the expectations of 
a few growers; yet many others are well satisfied, that Swedish 
Turnips are raised at less expense; do not require to be secured a- 
Zainst frost; and are in general estimation more valuable food for e- 
very kind of stock. ——26th April. 

West Riding of Yorkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue enactment of the famous Corn law has not hitherto had any 
effect in favour of the agricultural interest of the country; for, in 
spite of the predictions so confidently made by the foes to British 
agriculture, the markets are apparently descending to as low an ebb 
as ever. The consequence is, as might very safely have been pre- 
dicted, that the internal trade and manufactures of the country are 
generally in a depressed state, and almost every one is poor, for wang 
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of the general produce of the country being at a medium, compati- 
ble with a prosperous circulation. The immense quantity of foreign 
grain pushed into the country previously to the present spring, ap- 
pears to be the ruling cause of the present discouraging lowness of 
markets. The best Wheat was, yesterday, at Doncaster market, a- 
bout 10s.; Rye 5s. Gd.; Barley 4s. 6d.; Oats 3s. 6d.; Beans 5s. ; 
per bushel of Winchester. The last markets of Wakefield, Ponte- 
tract, Rotherham and Barneley, were at a similar ratio. 

The spring has been favourable to the operations fur sowing the 
ground. The Beans set well; especially those dibbled. Barley and 
Oats are green, and promise well ; notwithstanding the cold which, 
for about 10 days, succeeded the warm weather of early spring. 
Wheats and seeds are looking generally as well as ever known. 
Scarcity of winter food for cattle was expected ; but the mildness of 
the winter, and early spring, was such, that Hay and Clover have 
declined much in price: indeed, so little damage has been sustained 
by the common Turnips from frost, &c. that they grew inta flower 
before they could be consumed ; and many are yet standing, to the 
great injury, as may be presumed, not only of the lands themselves, 
but of the Cattle and Sheep feeding upon them, in that unhealthy 
state of this root. The Swedish Turnip is now found af more pe- 
culiar value, where drawn and topped in time ; they were stored up 
as an excellent resource for cattle of all descriptions. Many acres of 
this invaluable root are now given to the Horses in this district; and 
they are highly esteemed in that respect. Hay, which has been from 
8/. to 10/. per ton, is now about half that price. 

Fat Cattle and Sheep are at present selling rather heavily ; the 
state of the common Turnip causing a glut in the markets from those 
who had no other means of keeping them on. Lean Cattle and 
Sheep are rather improving in price. ‘The best Horses are lower ; 
ordinary ones are nearly unsaleable. 

Beef and Mutton are about 7d.; Veal 6d.; and Lamb 10d. per 
lib. avoirdupois ; and Wool, probably from the arts of the buyers of 
large quantities, is at present rather declining : indeed the long sort 
has been too high. 

Rape and Flax seed is rather lower than common: yet handsome 
offers are made for lands suitable for the growth of the latter. Pota- 
toes ate in great abundance, at 2s, per bushel up-heaped. 

From the general depression of rural concerns, lands under the 
plough are with the utmost difficulty let at reduced prices ; indeed 
it is probable many arable farms must remain on the hands of the 
proprietors, There are more instances of occupiers quitting farms 
than ever before remembered. On the whole, we have a sad look 
out ; and it will very soon puzzle those wise men who have s» long 
dinned our ears, with our mexhaustible resources, and all that non- 
sense, to know where the taxes are to come from. Another war, 
of a much more brief duration than the last, and we are undone-— 


A [pril 23. 
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Letter from a Correspondent, near Devizes, Wiltshire, April 22, 


Tae unfavourable state of the weather has proved injurious 
to the young Wheats, which make a sickly appearance. It has 
been extremely variable, and very cold for the time of the year. 
On the 12th of this month, we had thunder and lightning; on 
the 13th, hail storms and alittle snow. Since which, it has been 
ery cold and frosty; and indeed this very day there has been 
a hail storm. 

The Wheat on the ground feels the want of warm weather ; 
and, in general, looks uncommonly yellow. In many places, 
‘the plant is very thin. The Reporter, this afternoon, walked 
over a piece of his Wheat field, comprising about !2 acres. It 
had been under summer-fallow, and a good part of it was manur- 
ed with rotten dung; and yet it looks far worse than any of his 
Wheat, though he has two or three fields, which were preced- 
ed by a good crop of Beans. How is this to be accounted for ? 
That there was a plant, and a good one, two or three months 
ago, is a fact well known ;—ergo, it must have been destroyed 
by some insect, perhaps the grub, or slug. The yield of our 
last year’s Wheat is bad. We suffered conahdeai from the 
blights; and many of our samples are more like * chickens’ 
meat,’ than any thing else. 

A friend of mine was with me yesterday, who informed me a 
neighbour of his at Corsham had but ten sacks of Wheat (tailing 
included) from 16 acres of land! This is a bad specimen indeed ; 
and I hope the worst which can be adduced. What the Meal- 
men could possibly have done with the quantity of inferior new 
Wheat, which has been brought to our markets, without a due 
proportion of good old Wheat to mix with it, I know not.—- 
Thanks to those provident philanthropic agriculturists, who kept 
‘a good stock by them, and thus sacrificed even individual inter- 
est to promote the general weal. The French Wheat has also 
been very serviceable; though most are of cpinion (in this case) 
the remedy was worse than the disease. 

We have been particularly backward with our Bean plantin 
this year, owing to the wet weather, which tndeed has imped 
us in most of our proceedings. The lambing season has prov- 
ed, upon the whole, favourable. Sheep were brisker at the com- 
mencement, than at the close of the Devizes’ fair, this week. 
The Wool trade is flat, and rather declining in price. Our ar- 
tificial Grasses look well; ‘Clover particularly so, Barley, Peas, 
and Beans, yield tolerably well; and perhaps may be quoted full 
an average crop. Fat Beasts rather lower in price. Good 
Horses will fetch high prices; but the middling and inferior 


‘ 
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sorts are almost unsaleable. Potatoes are dearer than they were 
three months ago. 

You will be able to form a tolerably correct idea of the state 
of our markets, and the amazing variety of our samples, by the 
following annexed statement, which is accurate; as I have taken 
the pains to copy it verbatim from the weekly returns. I would, 
however, just premise two things:—Ist, We sell every thing by 
the Winchester bushel, of 8 gallons; and, 2dly, It is frequent- 
ly the case, the Cryer is not made acquainted with more than 
half the corn which is really sold. However, of course, he 
takes his ayerage from the sale of the Wheat with which he is 
made acquajnted, according to the various prices thereof. 


The Price of Grary, &c. as sold in'the Corn Market, in the Bo- 
rough of Devizes, Wilts, commencing with the year 1815. 


January 5th. 


The best Wheat, from . 37s, to et per sack of 4 Win- 


7 on. " 
The second Wheat, from - 382s. - 35s. chester Waebiohe, 


The third Wheat, from - 22s, - 28s. 
Barley, from - - 24s. - 33s. 6d.] per quarter of 8 
Oats, from 3 ° 30s. - 32s. 0d.§ Winch. bushels. 
Beans, from - . 22s. - 24s. per sack. 
934 sacks of Wheat sold. 
Real average of Wheat per sack 28s. 4d. 
Bread, 1s. 9d. per gallon. 
The price of Flour, from - 56s. - 58s. per bag. 
January 12th. 
The best Wheat, from . 34s. to 36s. k of 4 Wi 
The second Wheat, from - 30s. - 2. eT ™ h or 
The third Wheat, from - 20s. - 27s. chester bushels. 
Barley, from - - 24s. - 30s. 6d.) per quarter of 8 
Oats, from . - 82s. - 35s. Od. f Winch, bushels. 
Beans, from - - 22s, - 24s. per sack, 
781 sacks of Wheat sold. 
Real average of Wheat per sack 28s, 73d. 
Bread, 1s. 9d. per gallon. 
‘he price of Flour, from - 568, - 58s. per bag. 
. ‘ January 19th. 
The best Wheat from - 34s. to 37s. k of 4 Wi 
The second Wheat from ~., We. + $20,4 Per sack of 4 Win- 
The third Wheat from - 20s. - 26s. chester bushels. 
Barley, from - - Qis, - ae per quarter of 8 
Oats, from - ° 27s. - 35s. $8 Winch. bushels. 
Beans, from - ° 
1059 sacks of Wheat, sold. 
Real average of Wheat per sack 30s. 7d. 
Bread, 1s. 84. per gallon. 
» The price of Flour from + 654s. - 56s. per bag, 


21s. - 24s. 6d. per sack. 
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January 26th. 
The best Wheat, from . 36s. to 40s. , 
The second Wheat, from 30s. - 348.4 Pe — . a 
The third Wheat, from - 25s. - 28s. a 
Barley, from - - 22s. - 30s.) per quarter of $ 
Oats, from - - 27s. - 32s. Winch. bushels. 
Beans, from 2ls. - 24s. per sack. 


1164 sacks of Wheat, sold. 
Real average of Wheat per sack 33s. 94d. 
Bread, 1s. 8d. per gallon. 
The price of Flour, from - 54s. - 56s. per bag. 


—— 


Here follows a specific Statement for the present Month. 


April 6th. 
The best Wheat, from - 40s. to 45s. . 
The second Wheat, from $2s. - sr Ween a caeae 
The third Wheat, from - 25s. - 30s. chester bushels. 
Barley, from - - 28s. - at per quarter of 8 
Oats, from - - 26s. - 29s. Winch. bushels. 
Beans, from 1§s, - 25s. per sack, 


490 sacks of Wheat, ould. 
Real average of Wheat per sack 36s. 34d. 
Bread, 1s. 11d. per gallon. 
The price of. Flour, from - 60s. - 63s. per bag. 


April 13th, 
The best Wheat, from . 39s. to 43s. 
The second Wheat, from 32s. - as vip es ck ¥ aa 
The third Wheat, from + 963. - 30s. eer ae 
Barley, from : - 27s. - 37s.) per quarter of 8 
Oats, from - - 28s. - 32s. Winch. bushels. 
Beans, from - 20s. - 25s. per sack. 


536 sacks of Wheat, sold. 
Real average of Wheat per sack 34s. 2d, 
Bread, 1s. 10d. per gallon. 


April 20th, 
The best Wheat, from - 40s. to 492s. 6d. tf 4 
The second Wheat, from $28. - 36s. Od. Pi ‘ch, b . Is. 
The third Wheat, from - 225. - 29s. Od. wre eee 
Barley, from - - 28s. - 338.) per quarter of 8 
Oats, from ° - 26s. - 30s. Winch. bushels. 
Beans, from - - 20s. - 24s. 6d. per sack. 


840 sacks of Wheat, sold. 
Real average of Wheat per sack $2s. 10d. 
Bread, 1s, 10d. per gallon. 
The price of Flour, from - 588, - 60s. per bag. 
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Letter from Wales, 27th April. 


Tue winter, here, has been favourable for all kinds of farm. 
stock: no severe frosts, nor heavy tains. At the same time, 
from the 5th of March to the end of that month, we had it con- 
stantly wet; and, although we had no floods, the ground was 
in that state that we could not touch it; of course, the seed- 
time was late, and came on at once. The month of April hav. 
ing proved uncommonly favourable, the ground has worked 
well; and most farmers have nearly finished their Barley sow- 
ing, and some are preparing for their Turnips. For some days 
past, the wind has been cold, with frost at night, which has put 
a stop to vegetation. The mild weather before that time, brought 
on a flush of Grass on the good lands; and many Cattle are al- 
ready turned out. The long wet in March checked the grow: 
ing Wheats, particularly on the clays; and this last week’s frost 
has mace them look yellow and sickly; but 1 am in hopes a lit- 
tle mild weather will bring them round again. The price of 
Corn has continued nearly stationary through tltis last quarter; 
it is, if any thing, rather brisker this last fortnight. . The price 
has been very low; at the same time, we have always been able 
to sell it for something. I have known some years that we could 
not find a market for Barley at any price. Cattle have sold ve- 
ry low aii the winter. Lately the demand has been greater, 
with an advance in price for Lean Stock. In particular, Sheep, 
both Fat and Store, have kept at a good price, and Pigs have 
continued to sell well throughout ; but there has been no demane 
for Horses; and as every one that could, has been breeding, if 
no demand comes on, we shall soon have an overstock of them. 
Butter and Cheese still keep up in price; at the same time 
Cows and Calves are not looked for as they have been for some 
years back; and the low price of Potatoes seems to have put 4 
stop to that branch of agriculture, as I see but little prepara 
tion for them going forward, which may cause them next year 
to be very short, I always reckon Pigs and Potatoes alike 
in that point. They generally run from one extreme to the 
other. We are now wishing for a few warm showers ; and 
unless we have them soon, our forward spring will be check- 
ed; and cattle that are out, would be better to be still in the 
courts. 
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APPENDIX TO SCOTTISH INTELLIGENCE. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Since the date of last report, the weather has been particu- 
larly propitious to the views of the husbandman. From the 7th 
of February to the end of March, we scarcely had a shower, 
but a continuance of fine dry mild weather, such as has seldom 
been experienced at that season of the year. In consequence 
of this, the seed was laid in the ground with every advantage, 
and vegetation is uncommonly far advanced. In the beginning 
of this month, the weather set in cold, dry and frosty, and has 
continued so to the end, so much so that we have not now a 
single field which has not changed from green to brown, and 
the Grass has rather receded than advanced during that period. 
The cold drought, however, has been advantageous for clearing 
Turnip and fallow lands, and much progress has been made 
in this necessary process. Mild warm weather is now much 
wanted to raise Grass for stock, which must otherwise suffer, as 
the green food is almost every where consumed. Fat Cattle 
have declined 10 to 15 per cent. ; current prices 55s. to 60s. per 
ewt. sinking offals, A few lots have been purchased for the Eng- 
lish market, but the greater part remain still on hand. 

The braird of all kinds of Grain promises well, although not 
so far advanced as might have been expected from the early and 
fine season for sowing. The new Grass appears full in the 
ground, and if we had mild showers would produce a good crop 
of Hay. 

Grete Markets have been excéeding dull during the whole 
season.—Oats, common, 14s. to l6s.; Potatoe, 16s. to 18s. per 
boll of 136 pints; Oatmeal, 15s. 6d. to 18s. 6d.; Wheat, 25s. 
to 30s, per Linlithgow boll ; Bear almost unsaleable. Aithough 
the above prices are very far below prime cost to the farmer, it 
is understood that their speculations have done the merchants 
no good,—29th April. 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather has been by far too wet, and too mild during 
the spring quarter. The ground has never been, till during the 
present week, sufficiently dry for being ploughed; much of it 
was in the state of mortar when wrought, and it was far from 

ing in proper condition when the seed was sown. The mild- 
ness of the weather has advanced vegetation too rapidly for the 
season, The growth of Grass is a month earlier than usual, 
and the growth of Trees and Shrubs is also more advanced than 
could be wished, as there is reason to fear that some cold blasts 
may yet injure them; and if so, the more forward the growth 
i the more injury will be sustained. 

The earliness of the spring, however, has removed all fears 
#10 the scarcity of fodder. Cattle are in good plight, and the 
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prices of dairy stock seem to advance. Horses are also expect. 
ed to sell higher ; but, when the prices of Grain are low, the 
will not attain their former extravagant rates. The muir Sheep 
were never in better condition at this season of the year, and 
few Lambs have been lost. 

The average price of Oat-meal does not, in Lanarkshire, ex. 
ceed Is. 44d. per peck; yet the mechanics are still growling, 
and far more discontented than when the tyrant of France, by 
excluding us from the grain markets of Europe and America, 
raised the price to 3s. 8d. per peck. As their leaders had made 
them believe that the Corn bill would raise the price to 2s, 6d, 
per peck, they might be excused for opposing the measure, 
But after they have found, that the bill only prohibits importa 
tion, till the price of meal is 1s. 4d. a peck, while the day's 
wage of a labourer is nearly double that sum, their opposition 
now must proceed from the basest of motives. Yet they not 
only continue to meet and draw up bickering manifestoes, to 
Parliament dissolved, &c. but had the audacity to attack the 
Lords on the Circuit at Glasgow last Wednesday, and to throw 
stones at the Lord Justice-Clerk when returning from the Court 
hall to the Inn! Such conduct, and their nonsensical resolu- 
tions, show that the Corn laws are only a pretence, and that 
anarchy is their main object.—29. April. 

Report for Roxburghshire. 

Tre month of March in this District proved extremely un- 
favourable for putting the seed into the ground, particularly to- 
wards the latter end of the month, when an unusual quantity of 
rain fell, accompanied with stormy winds, which we are afraid 
will have injured what part of the clay soils were then sown, 
very materially. The two first weeks of April were uniformly 
mild and dry, which enabled the seed process to be completed 
in the most perfect and satisfactory manner. The braird looks 
well upon the light soils, The winter Wheat looks remarkably 
well in this district, being uniformly thick upon the ground, and 
strong and vigorous in its growth. The spring sown Wheat 
has likewise assumed a most favourable appearance; but we by 
‘no means consider this as a certain criterion of its future pros 
perity. From the decided superiority which Wheat has ob- 
tained in the market in point of value, an unusual quantity has 
been sown this spring; but we have always considered the ex- 
tended cultivation of spring sown Wheat as a hazardous specu- 
Jation, being much more liable to accident than autumn sown 
grain, and attended with very serious loss to the grower in its 
failure. The preference which has been given to Wheat in the 
late act, will naturally extend the cultivation of it as far as pos 
sible, and to situations perhaps where neither the soil nor cle 
mate is adapted to its growth. 
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The unusual mildness of the month of April at its commence- 
ment, produced a supply of Grass by the middle of the month, 
almost equal to what is usual here a month afterwards; this cir- 
camstance rendered the quantity of turnips unconsumed fully 
equal to the demand, although they woukd otherwise have beeu 
scarce. 

The grain markets have fallen considerably within these three 
or four weeks past. The best Wheat is now selling at 47s. ; 
Barley at 19s.; and Oats at 18s. per boll of six Winchester 
bushels. ‘The fat markets have likewise experienced a very con- 
siderable decline ; the best Beef is selling at Morpeth for 7s., 
and Mutton 9s. 4d. per English stone, sinking the offal. ‘These 
prices are totally inadequate, at this advanced period of the sea- 
yon, to remunerate the feeder for his trouble and outlay of capi- 
tal; indeed, in many cases the winter food is entirely lost. 
There has been no demand whatever for Lean Cattle for graz- 
ing, to the South. This circumstance has raised the price of 
Grass Parks in several instances fully twenty per cent. 

The Border Agricultural Society held their second Spring 
Show at Kelso on 12th April last, From the very liberal en- 
couragement given by the Society, a variety of excellent ani- 
mals were exhibited for the premiums. Some of the bulls shown 
were brought from the best ‘breeding counties.in the north of 
England, and driven upwards of 150 miles to the Exhibition. 
The Sheep in this county, both of the Leicester and Cheviot 
breeds, have long been deservedly celebrated for their superior 
excellence. The same cannot be said of the Cattle. They are 
a mixed undefined race, and have hitherto been bred upon no 
regular system. It seems now generally admitted, that the in- 
stitution of the Society will be of the most essential benefit to 
this district, and, in particular, by introducing into it highly 
valuable races of livestock. ‘The utility of breeding upon a re- 
gular system, was most forcibly demonstrated by two steers 
rising three years old, the property of Mr Smith of Grin- 
don. They had been fed cntirely upon green food, and were 
estimated, by excellent judges, to weigh nearly 120 stones Eng- 
lish each. ‘Ihese cattle were nct ‘shown for a premium, but 
most obligingly’ brought to the Exhibition by Mr, Smith, at the 
particular request of some of the memibers of the Society. ‘They 
were universally admired ; and admitted, by some of the most 
eminent breeders from the South, to be amongst the first ani- 
mals of their description of their age. ‘The Preses of the meet- 
ing paid a just and well merited compliment to Mr Smith for 
the judicious improvement he had made in the breed of cattle, 
so strongly exemplified by the excellent animals he had exhibit- 
ed to the Society that day. Mr Smith received the first premi- 
um of forty guineas for the best Bull.——?ovh April. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


* What I believe, I'll wail; 
* What know, believe, and what I can redress, 
* As I shall find the time to friend, I will. "—Suaxsrearz, 


Sir, Edinburgh, \st May, 1815, 


‘ Know1ence is power.’ .This has long stood an ‘axiom 
in mechanics ; but such is the rapid progress of human learn- 
ing, that it is likely soon to assume the same shape in political 
economy. 

In the dark ages, from causes which it is i. now to trace, 
pestiferous diseases deluged whole countries. #These, from the 
then state of science, obtained the generic name of Plague; 
and each was held ominous of God’s high indignation. How 
did mortals, under such a persuasion, conduct themselves? 
They hardened their hearts; banished their suffering brethren; 
or shut them up in their houses, leaving them to their fate. 

The last fifteen years has opened a new era with respect toa 
national disease which used annually to thin our population, 
and to sow distress thick around us. The introduction of Vac- 
cination should be held as a boon of Providence to the human 
race; and the Law has at length stept forward, to protect from 
contumely and neglect that which was offered to mankind in 
goodness and mercy. 

So much has been written about the moral obligations which 
bind parents to adopt the means held out by the practice of vac- 
cination, and to bail it as a blessing, that aught we could here 
say would be but trite and tiresome. I wish, however, that 
your readers se know what the law has now done, and is rea- 
dy yet to do, to further the high views of Providence. The Re- 
port * herewith sent, of the trial of a mother, for exposing her 
neighbourhood to the infection of her son inoculated for the 
smallpox, which I request you to insert for the benefit of your 
country readers, will speak more forcibly than any language of 
mine. 

It is devoutly to be wished that your readers, each in his own 
sphere, should exert all his energies to open the éyes of parents to 
this salutary palliative ; and it is strongly incumbent upon the 
clergy, to renew, from time to time, all the arguments whith at 
once, and forcibly, must arise in a well cultivated mind, in re- 
commendation of such a deliverance from the most Icathsome 
disease that our country knows. Iam, &c. 


J. 


See this Report on following page. 
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COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Thursday, April 27. 





SMALL-POX. 

Sophia Vantandillo was brought up to receive the judgment of the 
Court, upon an indictment which charged her with exposing, and 
publicly going in the streets of Paddington, with her infant son John 
Vantandillo, he then being in the small-pox, and infectious, to the 

eat danger and common nuisance of all his Majesty’s subjects. 

The Counsel said, they could only be considered as cases of ex- 
amples ; but any infectious disease fell within the same principle. 

The affidavits were then put in and read, by which it appeared 
that the prisoner had had the child inoculated for the small pox ; 
and when under the influence of the disease, she carried it about the 
court in which she dwelt at Paddington, denying to the neighbours 
that it was the small-pox, but saying that the disease was a tooth-rash. 
Near her house was a childrens’ school; and eleven persons caught 
the disease, of whom eight died—seven children, and one girl of 18, 

Mr Owen, in mitigation of punishment, urged, that this was the 
first offence of the kind that had ever been indicted ; and the expense 
which the defendant had incurred by the removal of the indictment 
into this Court. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the importance that the public should 
be well informed of the offence warranted the removal. And 
_ Mr Park, for the prosecution, stated, That a vindictive judgment 
was not required against the prisoner ; ut the great object of the 
prosecutor was, that the law might be promulgated. 

The Court sentenced her to three months imprisonment in the 
King’s Bench. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

WE are happy to announce, that a ‘ General Prospectus of the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Cana’ has just been received. It is dated 
at London, so late as the 28th April. After pointing out the ad- 
vantages of Mr Rennie’s line (for which see our First Branch), it is 
stated, that his estimate of the expense of constructing this Canal 
from Leith to its junction with the Monkland Canal, is 470,000/., 
of which the canal and locks from Leith to the eastern extremity of 
the level at the basin near Edinburgh require about 140,000/. The 
conclusion of this Prospectus is in the following words. 

‘ It may be observed, that this plan is already in a considerable 
* state of maturity. Almost all the preliminary investigations have 
* been accomplished. The general line has been explored and re- 
‘ ported upon. The minerals have been surveyed, and their exist- 
‘ence ascertained. The undertaking is recommended by an En- 
* gineer of known experience and ability ; and is supported by the 
‘ Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council of the City of Edinburgh, 


: and almost al! the proprietors through whose grounds it is intend~ 
ed to pass. ’ ; 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Rules and Regulations of the Oxfordshire Agricultural 
Society were received too late for being noticed in last Number. 
—We return thanks to the gentleman who sent them. * In re- 
ply to his obliging note, we must beg leave to observe, that the 
expediency or suitableness of the regulations of a local Society, 
must depend, in a great measure, on the state of Agriculture in 
the district, of which a stranger to it is of course not a compe- 
tent judge. Thus, our ignorance perhaps is the reason why we 
should object to premiums for ploughing with four oxen, instead 
of confining them to ploughing with two horses or oxen ; and it 
seems a little unaccountable that the ‘ owner of the team’ should 
have a premium as well as the man who works with it, and of- 
ten one of much greater value. But as this is a common thing 
in the South, there is probably some very good reason for it. 

Though it is quite impossible to find room for a full account 
of the numerous exhibitions and ploughing matches throughout 
the country, yet we are always glad to hear of any thing inte- 
resting in the proceedings of the different Agricultural Societies, 
and particularly of any improvements on implements and ma- 
chinery,—in the breeds of live stock,—and in the different spe 
cies of grain, roots, and herbage. It is well known that there 
is no better medium for communicating such articles to the pub- 
lic than this Magazine; and that the inventors or improvers ia 
those departments, as well as agriculturists at Jarge, have found 
their interest in offering their discoveries to public notice through 
a channel that does not mix them up with unmeaning details of 
Dinner Parties, Toasts, and Complimentary eatahen to the 
Master of the Feast. 

It is in contemplation to give a concise Historical View of the 
Proceedings of the Principal Agricultural Societies throughout 
the United Kingdom, in successive Numbers of this Work. 
Those who = be inclined to furnish the necessary informa- 
tion, or to undertake writing the articles themselves, are’ re- 
quested to correspond with the Conductor, by letters addressed 
to the care of the Publishers. 


No. LXIII. will be published on Monday the Tih of August. » 


BD. Willison, printer, Edinhurgh. 





